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Getting to the Real Source 

of Good Service 

HE basic reason why railway managers take such 

keen interest in educational work is because they 
realize this fact: Assuming that he has good health, 
an employee’s usefulness depends on his competency of 
head and hand. The first step in securing competency 
is to select intelligently among available prospects; the 
second is to train employees to do their work better. 

Assuming that employees have been well selected, 
what next? 
it lags behind precept. Some companies devote atten- 
tion to education systematically, even going so far as 
to employ a director of education. Others are be- 
wildered by the magnitude of the job and do not know 
where to begin. Still others are in between these 
extremes. There is need of a formulation of educa- 
tional principles for the convenience of all railway 
companies, so that they may take account of stock, 
educationally, and lay their plans accordingly with due 
regard for local conditions as well as general principles 
which are involved. 

The need for such a syllabus of the subject the com- 
mittee on education of the American Association will 
attempt to meet this year. The committee finds that 
there are three fundamental requirements of a pro- 
gram: First, present non-technically trained employees 
should be under training; second, provision should be 
made for trade apprenticeship, and, third, co-operation 
with technical schools should be fostered to provide a 
supply of specially trained recruits. Much is being 
done already along these lines, but, compared with the 
magnitude of the electric railway industry and the 
urgency of the present and prospective need for more 
and better directive talent, the progress made so far 
is small. 


Canadian Association 

Expanding Its Activities 

HE program for the Quebec meeting of the Cana- 

dian Electric Railway Association, which occurs 
early next month, marks a forward step in the progress 
of this virile organization. Arrangements have been 
made to display in adequate fashion the exhibits of 
the associate members of the association, the exhibit 
space and furnishings for the spaces being donated. 
The exhibits are to occupy in many ways the place 
of honor at the convention, the theory of the manage- 
ment being apparently that nothing better can be done 
for the industry than to call attention to its physical 
achievements. z 

Last year the association welcomed to its Ottawa 

meeting representatives of the manufacturing industry, 
and the result was highly pleasing to the railway’s 
representatives. In fact, it is not too much to say that 
they were delighted with the contributions to the dis- 
cussions and to the good fellowship of the convention 


¥ 
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Here is where practice differs, and where Association the Canadian Association 


which were made by the erstwhile outsiders. The out- 
siders are such no longer, but now form an integral 
part of the association. 

The Canadian Association has a problem which is 
quite distinct from that of the American Electric Rail- 
way Association, in giving unity to an industry in 
which there is a strong leaning toward municipal 
ownership and operation. Further, its constituents are 
distributed through a territory of magnificent dis- 
tances east and west. Compared with the American 
is small, and 
probably always will be, but the necessary limitation 
on its size is compensated for by intensity of interest 
in countrywide transportation problems. 


The Bacharach Bill— 

Pro and Con 

HE Bacharach bill now before the House judiciary 

committee is attracting more than passing interest 
from various classes of people. At the next hearing 
on the bill, scheduled for May 23, Mayor Thompson 
of Chicago will make his “appearance,” following the 
lead of his “presidential timber” friend, Mayor Hylan 
of New York City, who presented his arguments on 
April 25. 

Naturally the public utilities are interested in this 
bill, whose effect would be to impede them in efforts 
to protect their investments when threatened. The 
bar and the judiciary of the country are also interested 
because they see that it opens up some very funda- 
mental legal and constitutional questions. The public 
service commissions at first favored the bill for it 
ostensibly strengthens their positions, but on’ more 
mature deliberation most of them probably realize that 
it would impede utility development. State politicians 
sense another “State’s rights” question. And the local 
politicians of a utility baiting nature see in the hear- 


‘ings being held an opportunity to gain a little more 


publicity for their rantings. 

A good deal of talk about this bill has been going 
on without there being a very clear conception of its 
provisions or of the arguments pro and con. What 
it aims to do is to remove from the jurisdiction of 
United States district and circuit courts all cases 
involving public utility rates; in other words, these 
courts could no longer claim jurisdiction in injunction 
proceedings or otherwise in rate cases or orders pro- 
ceeding from public utility commissions or state courts. 
Such cases would be restrained from following any 
other course than that specified in the particular state 
in question. Appeal naturally could be had finally to 
the Supreme Court of the United States on questions 
of law, but this would admittedly limit the determina- 
tion of all questions of fact to state courts, for appeal 
to the United States Supreme Court may be made on 
questions of law, i.e., of error of procedure, only. 
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As regards the general purposes of the bill, those 
who favor it argue that rate making is a state legisla- 
tive function and that the present action of Federal 
courts in granting injunctions against utility commis- 
sion orders in rate cases defeats the purpose of all 
state efforts along such lines. Furthermore, that by 
their assumption of jurisdiction on questions of fact, 
they cause cases to be all gone over again, refusing to 
act on records made before state courts and commis- 
sions, but starting each case de novo, thus causing 
double cost to the state for the litigation. 

Those who oppose the legislation have made no par- 
ticular effort to present a definite case, but William 
Chamberlain of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on March 28 and 
William L. Ranson of New York on April 25 offered 
some forceful arguments against the bill. Others have 
also appeared, but the statements of these two were 
particularly clear. The time which would necessarily 
be consumed in getting any relief from a confiscatory 
commission order, following the procedure ofthe bill, 
would be very great, it was argued. This would fre- 
quently be so serious that the utility would fail during 
the litigation. With this sort of a condition facing 
utilities, money for necessary development would be 
almost impossible to secure. 

But most important are the legal and constitutional 
questions involved, and it was to these points that Mr. 
Chamberlain devoted most of his attention: The bill, 
it is claimed, would be unconstitutional for it would 
seem to prevent the operation of the “no confiscation” 
amendment of the Federal constitution. From the 
standpoint of the company, its only interest in Federal 
court procedure is that it knows the Federal court is 
there, in case of necessity, to enforce this constitutional 
provision upon which safety of investment rests. Pro- 
ponents of the bill say that this duty of enforcing 
no confiscation would merely be transferred from Fed- 
eral court to state court, but the opponents point out 
the extremes to which such a theory might lead if 
applied to other classes of cases. 

In the testimony and cross-questioning on these par- 
ticular features of the bill, a number of most interest- 
ing facts were brought out with reference to the 
function of the inferior Federal courts and their his- 
tory from early days are traced. It was argued, on 
the one hand, that with the exception of the Supreme 
Courts they are the creatures of Congress and that 
Congress may define their jurisdiction; but the oppos- 
ing argument shows the uselessness as well as the 
detriment of any such attempt. As Mr. Chamberlain 
says, while Congress may technically have the power to 
take such action, it does not have the right to do so. 

It would seem that the most the Bacharach bill could 
do, if enacted, would be to cloud the issue and clog the 
machinery, for the only function of the Federal court 
in such cases is to prevent confiscation, and no Bacharach 
bill could actually nullify the constitutional provision 
in that regard. 

Actually, the bill is based upon a fallacy. Of the total 
number of utility cases decided by commissions, an 
exceedingly small number only find their way, for any 
reason whatsoever, into the Federal court. This record 
is a commentary upon the effectiveness of commission 
regulation as now constituted and shows how seldom 
the right of appeal to Federal courts is even thought 
justified. The facts in the case will win in determin- 
ing the recommendations of the judiciary committee 
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and some of the best witnesses against the bill are some 
of the country’s mayors who tell why they want it 
passed. 

It is interesting to note in this connection the pub- — 
lication within the last few days by the New Jersey 
Utilities Association of a paper read at the November 
meeting of that organization by Ralph J. Baker of 
Harrisburg, Pa. Mr. Baker upholds in general the 
right of review by the Federal court and points out 
many of the legal limitations of state public service 
commissions. 


National Chamber of Commerce 
Meets in Washington 


OME electric railway men may think that the meet- 

ing of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States at Washington this week is not of great concern 
to them because the general subject for consideration at 
the meeting was “European Conditions and Their Effect 
on American Business.” At first sight it may be ad- 
mitted that European conditions do seem to be pretty 
far removed from the business of local passenger trans- 


portation. Nevertheless, this is an incorrect view to 
take of the Washington meeting, for at least two 
reasons. 


One of these is that the electric railway industry, 
perhaps more than any other, solicits patronage from 
every class in the community, so that it is very deeply 
interested in any matters which seriously affect their 
prosperity. This is so to such an extent that its gross 
receipts or their rate of increase may be considered as 
a gage of the average business conditions in the com- 
munity which a company serves. Hence, questions like 
those which the National Chamber of Commerce. has 
been discussing this week have an indirect but no less 
certain influence on electric railway prosperity. 

A second, and perhaps more direct, bearing which the 
European situation has on electric railways lies in the 
fact that its problems are largely financial in character 
and so are bound to have their reflection on our own 
financial markets and to increase or decrease the rates 
which all borrowers here have to pay for money. 

It is this intimate relation which electric railways 
have with business in general which makes it most 
appropriate for them to take not only an interest but 
an active personal part in all movements, both local and 
national, to improve general business conditions. This 
they can do probably in no more effective way than 
through their own local chambers of commerce, which 
are usually the centers of constructive business thought 
in their respective communities. By such participation 
they will not only help all lines of business, and con- 
sequently their own, but they will establish connections 
with the leaders in commercial) thought in their own 
city which may be of help at a later time in their 
own problems. 

It is only about two years ago that the National 
Chamber of Commerce, through one of its committees, 
gave a great deal of time and intelligent consideration 
to the problems of the electric roads. The report of 
this committee and the later referendum of the entire 
chamber helped to a clearer understanding by the 
public of the railway situation. This willingness of the 
Chamber to help in the best way possible—a study of 
the situation—should not and will not be forgotten by 
the electric railway companies in their future relations 
with the Chamber. 
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Reclaiming Old Railway Motors at a Cost that Pays 


Most Motor Failures Are Traceable to Mechanical Defects— 
The Jigs and Tools Used and the Operations Followed in 
Rebuilding Old Motors on a Quantity Basis Are Described 


: _ By WILLIAM H. HAYNeEs 
In Charge Mechanical Operations in Shop of Kansas City (Mo.) Railways 


VERHAULING and maintenance of electric 
railway motors is a very serious and expensive 
proposition if not done properly, especially on a 

system that has a number of different types of motors, 
some of which are very old and inefficient. Where 
designs have been changed or where different sizes of 
machined fits on the frames and bearings are used and 
not held to standards, the problem is further compli- 
cated. 

A great many of the motor failures occurring on the 
road can be traced back to poor standards of machine 
work and poor fitting of the frame parts. One common 
fault is the improper fitting of the armature housing 
into the frame. This permits the housing to become 
loose and to wear both the housing and frame to such an 
extent that the armature will vibrate. This in turn 
causes sparking at the commutator, loosening of the 
brush-holders and, most serious of all, fractures of the 
coil insulation which are eventually followed by burn- 


outs. In fact, most of the failures on old railway motors 
are traceable to mechanical defects of some description. 

The financial condition of many electric railway 
systems at the present time does not permit of the pur- 
chase of new motors to replace the worn-out ones. The 
result is that motors are continued in operation which 
have reached the point of service where the failures are 
so frequent and the maintenance is so high that the 
question of just what procedure should be followed 
becomes very difficult to answer. 

On a property where a comparatively large percentage 
of the total motor equipment is in a worn-out condition, 
the ordinary makeshifts of hand machine work, shim- 
ming, etc., will not take care of the failures. With that 
situation existing in Kansas City, it was believed that a 
complete set of jigs and fixtures could be designed so 
that a large number of motors could be completely re- 
machined on a quantity basis at a cost per motor that 
would warrant the design and manufacture of the many 
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Commutator End 
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Commutator End 


1-Remove fields 

2-Wash case in lye vat 

3-Weld housing hole, ground lug hole and gear 
“+ case lug to level of frame split 


4-Plane both halves Ye" 8-Bore pole seats 


- 10 Motor Overhaul Operations, Machine Shop - 


5-Assemble top and bottom halves with Yea” shim 
6-Set up on mill and line up with housing fit 
T-Bore housing fit, pinion end 145" comm.end 15/2" 


Pinion End 
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9-Bore axle housings, check all bearings to 5'%" 
10-Drill and tap housing bolt hole per Jig 

-Drill and tap ground lug hole 5" standard U.S. 
12-Ream all lead holes to Ye" for std.rubber bushing 
13-Give all cases serial number 


MACHINE WorK DONE IN RECLAIMING MoTorS, WITH STANDARDS AND PROCEDURE 
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Jigs and Fixtures for Machining Motor Shells 
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tools required in the various machining and finishing 
operations. In the particular instance in mind, the 
motors to be revamped were the G.E.-57, 67, 70 and 80 
types. For the purpose of this article the writer will 
give the detail information as applied in the complete 
reclaiming and overhauling of an old 
type of motor, which was worked up 
and tested out and has proved to be 
in practically as good condition as 
when new. Of the several iypes 
worked on, the G.E.-70 motor will be 
used as the illustration, because it 
has more machine work on it than the 
others. At the same time it will also 
give an idea as to what is required in 
the way of jigs and fixtures for the 
other types. Furthermore, the G.E.- 
70 motor uses armature housings 
whereas the other types do not. The 
only change that was made from the 
original standard was in the axle 
bearing fit, which had to be made 
larger. 

The various operations in. this 
reclamation program were as fol- 
lows: (1) Remove all fields and elec- 
tric fixtures. (2) Clean frame 
thoroughly. We use sand blast. (3) 
Weld all cracks in the four 
housing bolt holes and other 
bolt holes that may be worn. 
(4) Plane zs-in. off each half 
of the frame. (5) Bolt the 
two halves together with a 
ex-in. shim between them. 
(6) Place the frame in the 
fixture on a horizontal mill, 
bore housing fits first, pole 
piece seats second and axle 
fits third. (7) Redrill the 
housing bolt holes by jig, and 
tap out to size; also drill other 
bolt holes that were welded. 
After all burrs are filed off, 
case cleaned out and serial 
numbers’ stenciled on, the 
frame is ready to be assembled 
again and tested. 


EXPLANATION OF DETAILS 


In operation 3, the welding, 
if done by an electric welder, 
will prove more economical 
and make just as good a weld 
as by other methods. Care 
should be taken to build up 
the worn places that will not 
clean up during the machine 
operation, such as the support 
for gear cases. 

In operation 4, the planing 
of each half to the depth of vs in. trues up the field 
frame split, gets under all wear and brings the field 
frame back to a perfect fit. This is, of course, neces- 
sary, both mechanically and electrically. This planing 
operation allows the two halves to come close enough 
together to permit the reboring of the housing fits to 
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the original standard. The gear case support on the 
motor case, which is usually badly worn by the gear 
case becoming loose, will also be brought back to 
normal shape. As the two halves are so different, it is 
necessary to have two planer fixtures to set each half up. 
Ilustrations 1 and 2 show the two 
planer fixtures. Illustrations 3 and 
4 show the frame halves set up in 
each fixture. These fixtures are so 
constructed as to make the set-up 
very quick and accurate as the half 
rings seen in illustrations 1 and 2 
make the part self-aligning. The 
rings are hinged to the bed pieces 
to permit the frame to slide into 
place when making the set-up. 

In operation 5, the bolting of the 
two halves together with a ¢:-in. 
shim between allows the top half to 
clamp the armature housing tight so 
there is no chance for the housing 
to rock back and forth. This shim is 
removed after the machine work has 
been done, giving the necessary 
clamping effect in final assembly. 

In operation 6, the complete frame 
is placed in the fixture on the hori- 
zontal mill. Illustration 5 shows the 
fixture and No. 6 shows the 
work set up ready for boring. 
This fixture is self-aligning 
and does not require the use 
of a measuring tool in the 
set-up, although where frames 
are worn very badly, it is a 
good plan to check all over 
before doing any machine 
work as it may be necessary 
first to build up a badly worn 
place by welding. This should, 
of course, be done before the 
machine work has been started, 
as the frame may warp. 

This fixture also has two 
measuring arch bars, one on 
each end, which when clamped 
in place give the exact radius 
the housing fits are bored to; 
and by setting the boring tool 
up to this measuring bar, it 
will bore to the correct size. 
This is a big time saver as 
it does away with try fits. 
The lower radius of the hous- 
ing fit has about twice the 
bearing surface as the upper 
part on a G.E. 70 motor. 
This makes it necessary to 
cut over half the bearing sur- 
face before one is able to 
measure across the diameter 
with a pair of calipers. Hence, using the measuring 
bar, which has a set size on it, does away with all waste 
time. 

The housing fit is bored first as it is the largest 
and the frame is less likely to move while boring the 
smaller sizes. Any movement would result in bearings 
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not being parallel, which, of course, is essential to a 
smooth running motor. 

In operation 7, to redrill the housing bolt holes the 
upper half of the frame is removed and the lower half 
having the bolt holes is clamped on the fixture shown 
in illustration 7. This is a very simple but effective 
fixture and makes a very accurate job. This redrilling 
outfit consists of one fixture and three drill jigs—one 
jig to drill holes for the pinion end housing, one for the 
commutator end housing and one for the gear-case bolt 
hole. Illustration 8 shows the frame clamped in place 
ready for drill operations and No. 9 shows the drill 
jigs placed ready for drilling. 

In most cases it will pay to reclaim the armature 
housings and this has developed into a comparatively 
simple operation. The most important two things to 
consider are the outside fit of the housing and the bear- 
ing fit. The outside fit is gained by turning down and 
shrinking on a band, to be turned down to standard, and 
by using a snap gage which is the only-positive way for 
accurate measuring in quantity production. The bear- 
ing fit can be brought back to standard by boring and 
brazing in a piece of seamless tubing and reboring to 
the standard size again. Illustration 10 shows the drill 
jigs and fixture for redrilling bolt holes in the armature 
housing. This fixture is used for both housings, which 
s accomplished by changing bearing fit bushings. There 
are two drill jigs, one for pinion end and one for com- 
mutator end. Illustration 10 shows the housing before 
any machine work had been done. No. 11 shows the 
housing placed in the fixture with the drill jig in place 
ready for the drilling operation. 

When stamping a new serial number on the over- 
hauled frames it is a good plan to stamp the number 
on all the bearing caps, and care should be taken to 
replace the same caps whenever taken apart, as the 
slightest variation in fit of bearing will cause trouble. 
This will happen when bearing caps are switched. 


PROPER MoTOR TESTING IS IMPORTANT 


The testing of the motor when assembled is 2 very 
important operation as it may save a lot of lost time, 
due to armature or fields breaking down. Testing a 
motor with no load on it does not give a satisfactory 
test. In this shop, the motor to be tested is coupled to 
a generator, or another motor acting as a generator, 
and the generator given a load through a bank of grid 
resistors. This load on the motor will cause any weak 
parts to show up, thereby saving the time of installa- 
tion of the motor on a truck, if it is in a condition 
that it would go down on the road. 

As will be readily seen from the foregoing a consider- 
able outlay in jigs and fixtures is involved in this 
program, and besides the fixtures, a planer, boring mill 
and radial drill press are necessary. The cost per motor 
depends on the number handled, and a low cost cannot 
be obtained unless the whole proposition is handled on 
a quantity production basis. 

With the fixtures and machine tools described and 
three operators on constant production, excluding the 
welding operation and motor assembly, two motors per 
day have been produced. As the motor is practically as 
good as new when completed and tested, the cost of the 
job per motor can be easily justified. From the expe- 
rience already gained, it is planned to design and build 
like jigs and fixtures for all types of motors on this 
property and incorporate this work as a part of the 
regular maintenance. As soon as a motor frame reaches 
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the point of wear that all parts cannot be kept securely 
and accurately bolted in perfect alignment, it will be 
removed from service and reclaimed by this scheme of 
operations. 


Convenient Press for Forcing Bearings 
Out of Housings 


HE accompanying illustrations show the equipment 

used at the Federal Street car shop of the New 
York State Railways in Rochester for pressing bearings 
out of their housings. A Weaver forcing press of 
28-ton capacity is used and the housing is placed on a 
special wooden block 12 in. x 12 in. x 21 in. with a 
63-in. hole in the center and a ?-in. iron top plate. 
This wooden block is provided with end Kees for 
convenience in lifting. 

The press used is made by the Weaver Maitaceboe 
Company of Springfield, Il]. The frame is made of one 
solid piece of 5-in. 9-lb. high carbon channel steel bent 
to proper shape. The top is reinforced by a rigid truss 
brace construction, which prevents its springing under 
severe load. A hand wheel 15 in. in diameter with a 


AT Lert, 
AT RicHtT, QuIcK RELEASE WASHERS AND BALL BEARINGS 


ForcinG PRESS FOR REMOVING ARMATURE BEARINGS; 


screw 2 in.-in diameter gives a range of movement of 
approximately 12 in. The width between frame up- 
rights is 32 in., the height over all 72 in. and the theo- 
retical leverage 1,500 to 1 with the lever in the lower 
notch and 3,000 to 1 in the upper notch, The floor space 
occupied is 3 ft. x 3 ft. The bolster which supports 
the wooden block consists of two heavy steel plates 
rigidly bound together by large spacing spools. Its 
height can be readily adjusted by inserting bolts 
through holes provided in the framework. 

A feature of the press is the mechanism provided for 
quick release. This is shown in the detailed illustra- 
tion. The two large cam-faced washers or truss bear- 
ings under the horizontal brace permit the pressure to 
be released easily by one reverse stroke of the lever. 
As the pressure on the screw is developed by carrying 
the wheel to the right these cam-faced washers tend to 
climb one upon the other. The angle of the cam 
faces is such that they will not back off, however 
severe the pressure may be. The reverse stroke of the 
lever will reverse their action, regardless of the amount 
of pressure upon them, releasing the pressure on the 
screw and permitting it to be spun up quickly by the 
hand wheel. The press weighs approximately 400 Ib. and 
can be readily moved about the shop. Its construction 
is such that it is unnecessary to bolt it to the floor. 
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Improved Paint Shop Facilities in Rochester 


Permanent Scaffolding Which Is Quickly Adjustable to Any Height, Air and Gas Piping with Convenient 
Outlets for Burning Off Paint from Cars and an Effective Lighting System Are Some of 
the Features of the New Paint Shop of the New York State Railways 


of the New York State Railways, in Rochester, led 

to the remodeling of a carhouse at the Federal 
Street shop for use as a paint shop. The building used 
is 175 ft. long x 50 ft. wide and has four tracks running 
the entire length of the building. This gives a capacity 
of sixteen cars. Excellent lighting conditions are af- 
forded by windows along the two outside walls. As the 
building is a considerable distance from other adjacent 
shop buildings, there is no interference with the light. 
The two outside tracks in the shop are provided with 
pits, although this is not considered essential for a paint 


(UJ erine xe conditions at the St. Paul. Street shop 


FOREMAN’S OFFICE AND SECTION OF PAINT SHOP USED FOR 


IGN PAINTING 


shop. These pits were in place in the building as 
originally used for storage of cars. 

The foreman’s office is located in one corner of the 
building and is partitioned off by the use of car doors. 
This makes a very attractive office and at the same time 
permits the foreman to see what is going on outside 
through the many glass windows. Immediately adjacent 
_to the foreman’s office is the sign painting and lettering 
department. All work of this character for the entire 
Rochester system is done here. 


PERMANENT ADJUSTABLE SCAFFOLDING PROVIDED 


One of the most novel and at the same time conven- 
ient features of the paint shop is the arrangement of 
scaffolding for facilitating the painting of the sides of 
cars. This scaffolding, while permanent in construction, 
permits of both vertical and sidewise adjustments so 
that the staging on which the painters stand can be 
raised to any height as desired. The uprights which 
support the scaffolding are of wood 3 in. x 6 in. in 
section and supported at the top by saddles. The bottom 
end is free so that it can be moved in or out from the 
car body as desired. The top supporting saddles for 
the uprights come on a level with the tops of the win- 
dows in the cars, and a framework well braced reaches 
from this point to the overhead structure. For sup- 


porting the plank on which the workmen stand the 
upright is provided with seven projecting rods. These 
rods are } in. in diameter and 12 in. long and project 
out on either side of the upright.. They are spaced 
12 in. apart, so that adjustments of the scaffolding can 
be arranged to height in even feet from 2 ft. above the 
floor level up to 14 ft. The top location is seldom used, 
however, as it is not required for ordinary car painting. 
The planks are 10 in. x 2 in. x 14 ft. long, and have a 
half inch rod running the entire length and arranged 
so as to form a truss for the planks. A bracket of the 
construction shown in one of the accompanying illustra- 


ARRANGEMENT OF SCAFFOLDING, LIGHTING AND SPRINKLER SYSTEM 
BETWEEN TRACKS 


tions is bolted to each end of the plank. A top projec- 
tion which has a hook fits over the top of the two rods 
in the uprights which serve as a support, and the lower 
end of the drop bracket rests against the lower rod: 
This provides a secure fastening and at the same time. 
one which can be quickly changed as conditions warrant. 
In raising the staging the workman lifts first one end 
and then the other up to the next higher support. The 
brackets are made in two pieces of 2-in. x 4-in. wrought- 
iron straps. The ends of the planks are protected by 
2-in. x 2-in. x 10-in. angle irons. These angles serve 
to give a firm foundation for the bolts which fasten the 
brackets and at the same time protect the ends of the 
planks so that they will not be split through handling. 
Uprights for supporting the scaffolding are arranged 
between adjacent tracks, and as shown in one of the 
accompanying illustrations the same scaffolding can be 


. used for work on two cars at the same time. 


At the end of the shop, which is provided with en- 
trance doors, uprights are installed against the walls 
between adjacent doors. These come between the 
tracks, and the uprights are provided with rods the 
same as in the other parts of the shop so that the 
scaffolding can extend entirely to the doorway. This 
makes the entire length of the shop available for car- 
painting. 
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At Lert, A SINGLE Row oF SCAFFOLDING PERMITS! PAINTING OF CARS ON TWO SIDEs. 
At RIGHT, HoME-MapE BLow TORCH AND CONNECTIONS TO AIR AND GAS PIPING 


PLANKING SUPPORT OF SCAFFOLDING. 


The artificial lighting for the shop is provided by 
sixty-five 75-watt lamps. These are arranged in five 
rows, one between adjacent tracks and one along 
each side wall. The lamp bulbs are frosted at the bot- 
tom to prevent glare and the fixtures are also provided 
with reflectors. In height the lights come about on a 
level with the car roof. This lighting system gives 
ample light during the darkest season of the year, so 
that reliable and accurate work can be done. 

Another convenience provided in this shop is a system 
of air and gas piping for attachment of hose so that 
paint can be burned off the sides of cars. Two rows of 
$-in. pipe run the entire length of the shop on each side 
wall. Outlets are provided at convenient distances for 
attaching the hose as shown in one of the accompanying 
illustrations. “New Thor Perfect’? hose couplings are 
used. These can be connected and disconnected in- 
stantly by a straight pull on the sliding sleeves. It is 
not necessary to twist them to remove the coupling, 
as the bevel jaws separate as soon as the locking shoul- 
der moves back. The bevel jaws and locking shoulders 
are heavy with large bearing surfaces, which give ex- 
treme durability. A home-made torch constructed of 
s-In. pipe is used for burning off the paint. As shown 


IN CENTER, BRACKET CONSTRUCTION FOR 


in the accompanying illustration the two lengths of hose 
are led to two arms on the torch which come together 
at tee. Shut-off cocks in the 2-in. pipe are conveniently 
Iccated and regulate the quantity of air or gas as  re- 
quired. Valves are also provided at the point where the 
hose is coupled to the pipe. These have no handles and 
can only be turned by a wrench. 

An efficient heating system is necessary in a well- 
constructed paint shop. The heating system in the 
paint shop of the New York State Railways consists of 
banks of steam pipes which run the entire length of the 
building on each of the side walls. Each bank consists 
of eight 2-in. pipes. The temperature of the shop is 
kept at about 70 deg. Fahr., as this temperature is 
considered best for drying and also is not uncomfortable 
for the workmen. 

As may be seen from one of the illustrations a sprin- 
kler system for fire protection is installed. The outlets 
for this sprinkler system come about on a level with the 
car roofs. Five lines run the entire length of the shop, 
one between each pair of tracks and one along the 
side walls. 

The paints are not kept in the paint shop at night, 
and during working hours only the necessary quantities 


At Lert, AUTOMOBILE PAINT SHOP. 


At RIGHT, PAINT STORAGE DEPARTMENT 
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which are required while the painting is in progress. 
A paint storage building has-been constructed adjacent 
to the paint shop which is entirely fireproof and isolated 
to prevent any danger from fire. 

A building immediately adjacent to the paint shop is 
used for painting automobiles owned by the company. 
An interior view of this is shown in one of the accom- 
panying illustrations. This is a well-lighted building 
and has steam pipes installed along the walls the same 
as the paint shop. The building is 20 ft. x 50 ft., and 
approximately thirty cars are painted here each year. 


Getting Rid of Hard Spots 


With Rigid Construction, Hammer Blows from Trolley 
Wheels Produce Hard Spots, So the Problem Is to 
Soften the Blows by Providing a Flexible 
Type of Construction 


By G. H. McCKELWAY 
Engineer of Distribution Brooklyn (N. Y.) Rapid Transit Company 


HE line engineer has, for many years, been trying 

to improve the hangers used for attaching the ears 
to span or catenary wires or to*troughwork in an effort 
to eliminate what are generally spoken of as “hard 
spots” in the lirfe. Under spans a partial remedy was 
early found in the practice of “tight trolley and slack 
span,” in which the trolley wire was run and kept under 
considerable tension while the span wire was allowed to 
sag to quite an-extent between poles. 

This plan worked so well that in order to prevent 
the hammer blows from the trolley wheel when the 
hanger was rigidly attached to some inflexible object, 
as, for instance, a bracket arm or piece of trough, the 
same construction has been attempted there, and except 
in a few cities this has become standard under mast- 
arms, although not, as yet, looked on with favor for 
troughwork, on account of its high first cost and cost 
of maintenance. With catenary construction, not only 
are the blows softened by the long span of the catenary 
wire between fixed supports, but the hangers are, in 
many cases, made with long loops where they hang over 
the catenary, so that they can rise and fall with the 
trolley wire without having to lift the weight of the 
catenary. 

Such hangers as are now used with catenary con- 
struction could not well be used under spans or bracket 
arms as they would move along the span or arm and 
cause the wire to get out of alignment, so that there 
has been no marked improvement in the methods used 
with these types since the substitution of the short 
piece of span wire instead of the direct attachment of 
the hanger to the mastarm. The use of some sort of 
a spring, either attached to or made a part of the 
hanger, is an old idea but one that has not received 
much attention until the last few years. More than 
twenty years ago attempts were made to reduce the 
force of the blow by means of a spiral spring con- 
tained in the hanger, which spring surrounded the 
stud and was compressed when the trolley wire was 
raised by a passing car. This type of hanger never 
came into general use even on lines where there were 
many mastarms or much troughwork, as the hangers 
cost more than the ordinary type in the first place 
and were difficult to maintain on account of failure 
of the springs. 

The first use of a flat spring in combination with 
a hanger, so far as the writer has heard, was a “home- 
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made” aftiair consisting of a standard round top hanger, 
sprung in on a span, with a thin piece of flat spring 
steel with a hole drilled in each end of it, fastened to 
the stud of the hanger by means of a nut and with a 
bolt through the hole in the other end, the ear being 
screwed on to this bolt. This construction apparently 
worked satisfactorily and gave no trouble so far as 
its maintenance was concerned. Its-appearance, how- 
ever, was against it and it was later discarded for that 
reason and not for any failure of the hanger itself. 

It could not have been used so well, however, under 
trough as on the span. In the former location there 
would have had to be enough bend in the spring to 
prevent the wheel from touching the stud of the hanger 
as it passed and this bend would have suspended the 
wire so far below the bottom of the trough that there 
would have been a probability that, if the wheel should 
leave the wire, it would ride on the trolley and tear 
out the supports or damage the car equipment before 
the car could be stopped. The lowering of the plane 
of the wire would also lead to the danger of the pole 
fouling both the wire and the overhead structure sup- 
posed to be protected by the trough, unless the trough 
siding was made deeper than usual. 

A few years ago the Ohio Brass Company brought 


At Top, FLEXIBLE EXTRUDED Wars; AT Botrrom, SPRING 
TYPE HANGER 


out its flexible extruded ear, consisting of an ordinary 
hanger to which is screwed a boss, through an opening 
in the bottom of which is run a strip of steel spring 
having a short, extruded metal ear fastened to each 
end of it. The two short ears, each 5 in. long, and 
mounted with their centers 10 in. apart, act practically 
as a single ear 15 in. long but with its most flexible 
portion in the center instead of at the ends. Many 
of these ears have been put into service on spans as 
well as under trough, and satisfaction with them has 
been reported by users from various parts of the 
country. 

In order to avoid the maintenance of the two short 
ears instead of the single longer one, which has been 
urged as an objection to this type of ear, an attempt 
was made on one system to substitute for the Ohio 
Brass construction a modification consisting of two 
mine hangers attached to the bottom board of the 
trough, supporting between them a flat steel spring 
to the center of which was attached an ordinary 
straight line ear. Although the stud of one of the 
hangers passed through a slotted opening in the spring 
instead of the closely fitting round hole used with the 
two ears, this construction was not successful and 
trouble was experienced due to the springs breaking. 
This, however, might not have occurred if the grade 
of spring steel had been more carefully chosen. 
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Quite recently the Drew Electric & Manufacturing 
Company brought out a spring ear using only a single 
ear clinched on to the wire. This ear, which is shown 
in one of the illustrations, has what might be called 
two bosses, between which is held the piece of spring 
steel, to the center of which is attached the single 
hanger which supports it. With this ear, as with the 
one just described, one of the holes in the strip of 
steel is slotted instead of being round. 

The same company is producing what it calls a 
“eushion ear’; that is, one with the center 5 in. of 
the groove hollowed out to a depth of about 4 in. more 
than at the ends. It will be seen that until the wire 
has been driven up into the groove to a point where 
it is held solidly against the top of the hollowed out 
portion there should be no pounding on the wire directly 
under the hanger and but little, if any, wear upon the 
wire. Sections of such an ear cut open in the center, 
after having been up for some time, and having under- 
gone considerable wear, showed the wire in the central 
portion still unworn and still protected by the lips of 
the ear which had been clinched around it. The lips 
in the center had evidently been worn away to a slight 
degree, but as this occurred the wire was forced further 
up into the vacant space in the ear above it and the 
rolling action of the wheel clinched more of the walls 
of the groove around the wire so that the latter re- 
mained still untouched by the wheel at that. point. 

A rather curious circumstance in connection with 
this cushion ear was that shortly after it had been 
placed on the market the writer described it to an 
“old timer” who had been a railway lineman for thirty 
years or more and was informed by him that “in the 
old days’ he had installed just such ears, although 
they have not been used for many years, so many that 
they were now supposed to be a new development. The 
ears, he said, had given good service and he knew of 
no reason for abandoning them unless they had been 
superseded by something which could be manufactured 
more cheaply. 


Copper Salts Improve Casein Glue 


T HAS been found that copper salts added to casein 

glues greatly increase their resistance to moisture 
and also make them more durable when exposed to the 
action of molds and fungi. Casein glues containing 
copper are nearly as moisture resistant as blood albumin 
glues. 

In the preparation of copper-casein glue at the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., 2 or 8 parts by 
weight of copper chloride or copper sulphate are dis- 
solved in about 30 parts of water and are added to every 
500 parts of the ordinary casein, lime and water glass 
glue. The copper solution is poured into the glue in a 
thin stream. The violet-colored lumps formed at first 
by the coagulation of the glue by the copper solution 
are reduced by stirring vigorously for about fifteen 
minutes, and a smooth violet-colored glue results. It is 
necessary to add the copper salts after the other ingredi- 
ents are thoroughly mixed, in order to obtain beneficial 
results. Copper added to the casein before the lime and 
water glass is ineffective. 

Glues containing little lime are especially improved by 
the addition of copper. A low-lime glue with copper 
may be as resistant to moisture as a glue with more 
lime in it, and copper does not shorten the “life” or 
workability of the glue as much as more lime would. 


Inexpensive Compound Winding for 
Synchronous Motor Exciter Field 


One Turn of Wire on Each of Two Poles of Exciter Field 
of 750-Kw. Motor-Generator Set Eliminates Regulation 
Difficulty in Substation of Oakland, Antioch 
& Eastern Railway 


HE Oakland, Antioch & Eastern Railway is 

equipped with 750-kw. motor-generator sets, with 
11,000-volt motors and 1,200-volt direct-current gener- 
ators, the motors being of the self-starting synchronous 
type. Due to overloads on these sets as high as 200 per 
cent, the overloads being of widely varying character, 
it was found to be necessary for the operators constantly 
to be regulating the machine during overload periods. 
The difficulty was overcome by taking one turn of the 
negative lead of the generator around each of two poles 
of the exciter. These exciters are of the non-interpole 
type, of 18 kw. capacity, and tests showed that during 
the overload period-it was necessary to raise the exciter 
pressure 40 volts. 

The accompanying diagram shows how the series 
winding for the exciter field was cut into the generator . 
circuit. While the arrangement shown is not altogether 
new, it is of interest to substation operators having 
difficulty with violent load fluctuations, because the work 
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SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR-GENERATOR SET WITH SERIES 
TURNS ADDED TO EXCITER FIELD 
Key to Wires Reaching Beyond Bounds of Diagram: 

At top of diagram, left to right—2B to direct-current circuit 
breaker through rheostat; 24 to direct-current circuit breaker; 
2C to voltmeter; 1G and 1F to exciter field rheostat; bH to switch 
for connection to 1C (which see) ; 1D and 1C through rheostat and’ 
two-pole switch to 1F and 1H, cireujt shunted at switch with 
field discharge resistance. 

Heavy wires at bottom of diagram go to main circuit direct or 
through auto-transformer, depending on supply line voltage. 


was done in this case at a cost of $80 per machine, in- 
cluding the purchase of a voltmeter for the exciter 
circuit. 

The motor-generator sets are now operated as fol- 
lows: With no load on the generator the exciter volt- 
age is 85 and motor operates at unity power factor. 
At full generator load the power factor is 90 per cent, 
leading current, and at 150 per cent overload the power 
factor is 98 per cent, lagging current. Under the: last-. 
named condition, the exciter voltage is 129. 
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CRANE CAR RBADY FOR SERVICE 


Crane Cars Solve Snow-Removal Problem 


Three Crane Cars Designed by the Third Avenue Railway, New York City, for General Track Repair and 
Handling and Transporting of Miscellaneous Materials Have Been Used to Increase Snow- 
Fighting Equipment by the Addition of Wings 


culty encountered in the operation of street cars 

during and immediately after snowstorms has of 
late years been the increasing use of the street car 
tracks by automobiles. After the street railway com- 
pany has cleaned its own tracks and before the munici- 
pality has had a chance to remove the snow from the 
roadways adjacent to the tracks, the street car tracks 
have been the only path open for the automobiles. This 
condition has been particularly troublesome on lines 
operated by underground conduit, for on these lines a 
stalled auto truck on the street car track prevents the 
operation of the conduit cleaning devices, which must 
be operated to keep the conduits from clogging up 
with snow. 

On the theory that if you want a thing done the best 
way is to do it yourself, the Third Avenue Railway con- 
cluded that it had to clear the roadways adjacent to the 
car tracks, as well as the car tracks, if it did not want 
its lines blocked by the auto traffic using the tracks. 
For this purpose a steel snow wing, which would clear a 
path 12 ft. from the side of the car, was mounted upon 
one of the company’s crane cars and tried out in the 
winter of 1920-1921. The results obtained from the 
trial were so satisfactory that it was decided to purchase 
three additional cranes and snow wings and apply them 
to three standard flat cars, so that there would be four 
cars available for this roadway cleaning service for the 
winter of 1921-1922. In operation it was found that 
this steel snow wing was able to clear the highest drifts 
encountered, running up as high as 6 or 7 ft., while 
running at speeds up to 20 m.p.h., the only limit to the 
speed within this range being the distance on the side of 
the roadway that the snow could be thrown. In running 
through congested streets, where the snow could only be 
pushed back a few feet, it was necessary to operate 
slowly. When running through the open country, where 
there was no limit to the distance the snow could be 
thrown, the plow could be operated at the highest speed 


[: THE VICINITY of New York the principal diffi- 
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of which the car was capable. The snow wing was 
made heavy enough so that it would shear off any piles 
of dirt or other removable obstructions encountered, 
though the usual care was necessary to prevent collision 
with fixed obstructions, such as curbs and elevated 
railway columns. 

While the depth of the several snowfalls in the vicin- 
ity of New York during the winter of 1921-1922 was not 
great, the Third Avenue Railway was enabled to remove 
the snow from the roadways adjacent to its tracks wher- 
ever this was necessary. This, of course, does not refer 
to those streets on which elevated structures are located, 
It is the confident expectation that with this equipment 
the company will be able to cope with the most severe 
snowstorm that is likely to occur in the vicinity. 

Accompanying illustrations show details of con- 
struction used for remodeling three flat cars so as 
to provide for the installation of cranes and also to 
provide necessary attachments and reinforcements for 
adding snow wings to be used during the winter 
season. As designed, these cars can- be used for 
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general track repairs and the handling and transporta- 
tion of miscellaneous railway material at all times, and 
during severe winter conditions when additional snow- 
fighting equipment is required they can be used for 
snow removal. The design provides for necessary at- 
tachments so that snow wings can be added and thus 
the snow-fighting equipment of the railway can be 
increased considerably. 

These cars were constructed from flat cars by rein- 
forcing the frame and body construction by the addition 
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of steel members, and the trucks were rebuilt so as to 
give a much stronger construction with heavier springs 
and supporting members. An operating cab was added 
at each end, an attachment on both sides for the addi- 
tion of snow wings was incorporated and a crane equip- 
ment furnished by the Chesapeake Iron Works of Balti- 
more, Md., was mounted in the center of the car. These 
cars are 34 ft. 4 in. over bumpers and 7 ft. 7 in. wide 
over floor. The sides were reinforced by 5-in. x 5-in. 
x #-in. angles and the center portion of the car was 
strengthened by substantial steel cross members and 
trusses. 

The construction and attachment of the snow wings 
required considerable thought, and details of this are 
given in the accompanying drawings. The face of the 
wing consists of a 3-in. steel plate, 14 ft. 7% in. long. 
This is bent to a radius of 3 ft. 3 in. and in its finished 
form has a width of 40 in. The supporting framework 
of this wing consists of two 6-in. x 4-in. x ?-in. angles 
running lengthwise at each edge with 2-in. x 2-in. x 
$-in. angles for cross-members spaced from 14 in. to 153 
in. apart. A further strengthening channel support is 
provided which runs from the center of the wing back at 
an angle to the supporting end. This extends back a 
distance of 163 in. from the back side of the wing, and 
gives a firm supporting base for attaching to the car 
framework. A detail of the brace for this snow wing 
is also given, together with the steel guide which has 
been added to the side of the car for supporting this. 
As at present arranged, this wing can slide along the 
side of the car for a distance of approximately 10 ft., 
and the wing will fold in alongside the car to clear any 
obstructions which may be encountered. The slide block 
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WING LOADED ON CAR FOR TRANSPORPATION 


at the supporting end of the brace can be moved along 
the side of the car by means of an endless chain which 
passes around the drum of an ordinary hand brake staff. 

The outside end of the snow wing is provided with a 
riding shoe. This is made up of steel plates and keeps 
the bottom edge of the wing a distance of 2? in. above 
the pavement. The construction of this riding shoe is 
shown in the accompanying details. In the accompany- 
ing illustrations the lower edge of the wing is shown 
with attachments which can be forced back should they 
strike an obstruction. Springs are provided on the back . 
of the wing to keep these in position. This type of 
construction was used on but one wing. The others have 
wooden projections which will be knocked off if a suffi- 
cient obstruction is encountered. The idea of this ar- 
rangement is to provide a construction that will give 
way instead of transmitting strains that might injure 
the wing. 

The crane mounted in the center of the car provides 
for the handling of the snow wing in an efficient man- 
ner. The current for operating the crane is obtained 
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DETAILS OF SNOW WING, SHOE AND BRACE 


from the regular contact system of the railway, which is 
used to operate the car. The crane motors are designed 
for a range in voltage from 360 to 650 volts. The low 
value was considered advisable to provide for emer- 
gencies during stormy weather where an exceedingly 
large drop in voltage might be experienced. The crane 
has the three movements, hoisting, trolley and re- 
volving; each movement being operated by a separate 
motor and controller. The contrcllers are conveniently 
located in the operator’s cage which is attached to and 
revolves with the crane frame. General Electric Com- 
pany’s motors are used. A 10-hp. motor is used for the 
hoist and two 33-hp. motors fcr the trolley travel and 
for rotating the crane. The speeds provided for the 
crane under full load are hoist 26 ft. per minute, trolley 
travel 50 ft. per minute, and rotating two revolutions 
per minute. The hoisting motor is provided with full 
magnetic and dynamic braking. The revolving frame is 
supported and revolves on a stationary steel casting 
column which is held down to the special framing in the 
car body and is designed io perform all functions with a 
load of 3 tons supported at a radius-of 11 ft. 6 in. from 
the center of the steel casting column. 
One of the principal features of this equipment is the 
clearance in which the crane operates. The height from 
the top of the track rails to the top of the crane is but 


GENERAL VIEW OF CRANE USED 


11 ft. 9 in. and an effective hook travel of 9 ft. is ob- 
tained. The distance from the center of the column to 
the extreme rear end and to the extreme side of the 
operator’s cage is but 4 ft., giving clear track space for 
passing cars. The extreme radius of the boom is 14 ft. 
and the effective radius of the hook is 11 ft. 6 in. The 
column base occupies a space of 4 ft. in diameter, and 
the clear height is: 2 ft., which is available above the 
car floor alongside the column. 

In addition to providing a very efficient piece of snow- 
fighting equipment, these crane cars have exceptional 
value for handling and transporting all classes cf heavy 
railway material, such as poles, motors, controllers, car 
trucks, rails, etc. - 


Safeguarding Gasoline from Stray 
Railway Currents 


HE National Fire Protection Association has re- 

cently given some attention to the prevention of 
fires in gasoline tank cars caused by electric sparks. 
The association states that this danger may be guarded 
against by insulation of spur tracks from main tracks 
carrying electric current, or by suitable grounding and 
interconnec*ion, permanent or temporary, of rails, cars 
and oil-handling pipes and equipment. 

The following rules were prepared by the association 
to cover this case: 

1: On all side-track installations, where tank car ship- 
ments of gasoline or similar products are to be handled, 
and where there is danger from stray electric currents, an 
electrical connection must be made between the car or 
track and loading or unloading pipes before the loading or 
unloading operation is begun. This may be provided for 
temporarily by a portable conductor attached to the metal 
tank band of the car or permanently by protected cable or 
strong wire securely attached to the nearest rail on which 
the car stands. 

2. All oil-siding rails must be insulated from other 
tracks when such sidings have a direct connection to tracks 
equipped with an electrical signal system or used by electric 
locomotives. ; : 

3. Such bonding connections must be frequently inspected 
to insure that they are in serviceable condition. 


Equipment and Its Maintenance 


Short Descriptions and Details of New Apparatus of Interest 
to the Industry. Mechanical and Electrical 
Practices of All Departments 


Using Bitulithic Waste as Ballast 


The Hutchinson (Kan.) Interurban Railway Took the 
Contract for Removing Old Pavement and Used It 
for Ballast in Reconstructing the Track Bed 


HEN the city of Hutchinson, Kan., called for bids 

on the work of removing a layer of bitulithic 
pavement from the surface of one of its streets which 
was to be repaved with brick the Hutchinson Inter- 
urban Railway, which has a track along this street, 
entered the competition, secured the contract for the 
work, and also was given the privilege of using the 
material taken up as ballast for the track bed. In 
most cases where the bitulithic material is taken up 
after it has been worn out on the street it is purely 
waste material, but it proved excellent ballast and of 
great value to the electric railway company. The bitu- 
lithic material is composed of 97 per cent crushed rock 
and 7 per cent coal tar. 

This work was done on Avenue A East, from Main 
Street to Pershing, a distance of eight blocks or 4,592 
lineal feet. The street is 24 ft. from curb to rail, the 
track being in the middle of the pavement. The mate- 
rial was first pried loose from the concrete base by 
means of bars, broken by sledges, and run through a 
crusher which reduced it to particles of about 1 or 
13 in. in diameter. The crusher was a machine of the 
oscillatory type, mounted on a low-wheeled truck with 
a Westinghouse 323-A railway motor. The crusher 
itself was borrowed from the Carey salt plant, where 
it is used to crush defective salt blocks. 

The power to run the crushing apparatus was taken 
direct from the trolley wire by means of a wire run 
up along a light pole. The whole apparatus was moved 
whenever it was desired to allow a car to pass. 

A large part of the work was done at night, because 
the heat in the daytime caused the material to run 
together, impeding the crushing. It crushed best at a 
temperature of 40 deg. Fahr. or below. During the 
day a stream of cold water was kept playing on the 
pavement, to keep it as brittle as possible. During the 
night light was provided by clusters of five lights each, 
mounted on tall standards, and drawing electricity 
direct from the trolley wire. Reflectors behind these 
clusters concentrated the light. By this method the 
work proceeded as well at night as during the daylight. 

The street produced about 13 yd. of ballast on the 
track for each lineal foot. The crushed material re- 
maining is now being stored for future use. The com- 
pany maintained a full crew and crushed about 34 to 
5 yd. an hour, 

The roadbed was prepared by excavating to a depth 
of 5 in. below the ties, giving about 14 in, of ballast to 
the ball of the rail. All ties used were treated with 
carbolineum. The ballast was thrown in after being 
crushed and tamped thoroughly until there was no 


movement of the rail. On top of the bitulithic ballast 
a 2-in. mat of rock asphalt was laid, bringing the top 
of the ballast and mat to about % in. below the top of 
the rails. The track is of standard width and the 
ballast was put in for a width of about 12 in. on the 
outside of the rails. 


Emergency Lighting Equipment for 
Track Rehabilitation 


HE accompanying illustration shows a lighting 
stand of cheap construction used by the Toronto 
Transportation Commission for lighting track construc- 
tion work. The reflectors consist of two tin basins with 
holes punched through one side for bringing through the 


LIGHTING STANDARD FOR TRACK RECONSTRUCTION 


leads to the lamp. Two of these units mounted on a 
wooden framework form a lighting unit, and the reflec- 
tors, when placed as shown above, provide a good distri- 
bution of light. The fixture is rugged and if one is 
knocked over during construction and damaged the loss 
is of small consequence. 


Timber Preservation Grows in Importance 


HE increased demand for permanent timber struc- 
tures is shown in a recent report of the Service 
Bureau of the American Wood Preservers’ Association. 


‘More than 2,400,000,000 board feet of timber for 


various purposes was pressure treated in 1921 by the 
122 wood preserving plants in operation throughout the 
United States, thereby surpassing the 1920 record by 
nearly 17 per cent. Approximately equal amounts were 
treated with coal-tar creosote and with zine chloride, the 
standard wood preservatives. 

To treat this wood 51,375,360 lb. of zine chloride, 
with an absorption of 4 lb. per cubic foot, and 79,384,326 
gallons of creosote, with an absorption of 5 to more than_ 
20 lb. per cubic foot, were required. 
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A Practical Example in Track 
Replacement 


Some Actual Calculations and Results Are Given Which 
Were Encountered in Replacing a Lorain Spiral 
Turnout with an A.E.R.A. Switch Easement 


By SAMUEL STRIEZHEFF 
Pied and Structures Department, 


Brooklyn (N, Y.) Rapid Transit Company 

N A RECENT job the problem of replacing the turn- 

out portion of a curve containing a Lorain switch 
spiral with one having an A.E.R.A. switch easement 
presented several practical considerations. In this case 
it was desired to disturb as little of the remaining 
portion of the curve as possible. As the track passed 
very close to a sewer catch basin, as shown in the 
accompanying diagram, an approximate point C was 
tentatively established, just beyond 
the sewer basin, and the angle of the 
arc of the dotted portion was found, 
by scaling, to be 25 deg. 30 min. It 
was. then necessary to select the 
proper A.E.R.A. easement and the 
immediately abutting radius for the 
new turnout so as finally to connect 
the dotted portion with this turn- 
out by means of curve FC of the in- 
tervening radius. It was advisable 
to keep as near to the old radius as 
possible so as to eliminate the re- 
placing and rebending of this F'C 
portion. 

A study of both A.E.R.A. ease- 
ment and Lorain spiral tables re- 
vealed the fact that 15 deg. of 
the 6.5 ft.—200-ft. radius A.E.R.A. 
switch easement-A terminates with 
an X offset to tangent equal to 3.224 
ft., while a similar 15 deg. arc of 
Lorain switch spiral No. 3 has an 
offset of 3.30 ft., thus creating a 
practically similar condition for the 
plain curve abutting either on the 
easement or the spiral. It was then 
evident, without any preliminary calculations, that it 
would be best to select such a radius for the plain curve 
portion of the turnout itself as would closely approach 
the radius of the old spiral No. 3 turnout. A value of 
R = 67.625 ft. was picked out as one of the “recom- 
mended practices” given in the A. E.R.A. table. That 
much done, it was necessary to calculate the mathe- 
matical properties of the new turnout and of the dotted 
portion which remained unchanged, so as to locate their 
respective terminating points, F and C, for these latter 
would then be the ends of isosceles triangle FYC, the 
vertex angle of which would equal the ar¢ of dash- 
line portion of curve of as yet unknown radius. 

The Lorain spiral tables give the requisite « — 
71.035 ft. and with half of the intersecting tangent 
angle of 58 deg. 16 min. the hypothenuse XJ of right 
triangle AXIJ is found to be equal to 81.323 ft. By 
extending the radius line XC to the point B on the 
intersecting tangent the triangle BXI is obtained. Of 
this the side XJ is known. All three angles are also 
known because the angle at X equals the difference 
between half of the intersection angle and the angle 
AXC of the portion remaining in the ground, while the 


XY =72.347*10.125=2.222" 


YZ = 1,868; XZ= 1203": 
WY= 4.358: 0W=/8/7' 


\ 


OY=72.347'-61625=4 722" 


angle at J equals the angle of intersection (58 deg. 16 
min.) plus half its supplement. Then the angle B is 
easily found. It is opposite the known side XJ. We, 
therefore, obtain BI equal to 6.129 ft. and BX equal to 
84.477 ft. 

Now by subtracting the radius XC of the dotted 
curve we obtain BC equal to 14.352 ft. Considering 
this as the hypothenuse of the triangle BCD with angles 
known, we find DB equal to 7.768 ft. and DC equal to 
12.068 ft. 

We have thus located the point C, which is the 
termination of the dotted remaining portion, with rela- 
tion to the point of intersection of tangents and to the 
tangent at the end of easement A. Now taking up the 
A.E.R.A. easement which is to replace the old Lorain 
spiral turnout up to the end of the 5-ft. frog arm, we 
find that amount of arch that will include the frog arm 
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New turnout indicated by full lines : 
Portion of curve remaining indicated by dotted sine 
Portion of curve also remaining in ground but 
changing theoretically indicated by dash lines 


TURNOUT AS RECONSTRUCTED 


equal to 22 deg. 38 min. 02 sec. terminating at point F. 
This portion is still unattached, as it were, and our 
duty now is to join it to the remaining portion through 
the medium of the unknown FC portion. With the 
radius OF of the easement known and used as the 
hypothenuse of the triangle FOE, of which the angle at 
O equals the arc of the entire turnout (22 deg. 38 min. 
02 sec.) we find HF equal to 26.025 ft. (which we shall 
use later to obtain our tangent distance) and OF equal 
to 62.417 ft., which subtracted from the OG given in 
the tables leaves EG — FJ = 6.128 ft., this being the 
tangent offset of the terminating point F of our new 
turnout. Now we have to find the radius of the con- 
necting portion FC and also locate definitely the point 
of tangency of the easement relative to the point of 
intersection 'of tangents, the Lorain spiral tangent 
naturally remaining unchanged. 

If we project the values for JF on DC just found 
and subtract it from the latter we obtain HC equal to 
5.94 ft., which we consider as one side of the right 
triangle HFC. The angle at F is equal to the angle of 
the entire easement A, plus half of the vertex angle of 
the isosceles triangle FYC, which in turn equals the 
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difference between the angle of the intersecting tan- 
gents and the sum of the arcs of the dotted line and full 
line portions, namely, 58 deg. 16 min. — (25 deg. 30 


min. + 22 deg. 38 min. 02 sec.) = 10 deg. 07 min. 
58 sec., this being the are connecting the dash-line 
portion. Half of this equals 5 deg. 03 min. 59 sec. and 


added to 22 deg. 38 min. 02 sec. gives the angle at F 
equal to 27 deg. 42 min. 01 sec.; with HC known. We 
then find FH equal to 11.313 ft. and FC = 12.778 ft., 
this being the base of the isosceles triangle FYC. We 
now find YF — YC = 72.347 ft., which is the radius 
of dash-line portion of curve. 

The only thing remaining is to find the new tangent 
distance. By simply adding GS (as per table), EF, 


FH and DI we find the tangent equal to 53.516 ft. 

The interesting feature about the dash-line portion 
FC is that as the radius is so close to the old replaced 
radius, there is no necessity for taking the old rails 
of that portion out of ground and replacing them with 
It is necessary only to force 


others of a new radius. 


We can also prove our tangent distance by subtract- 
ing XZ from OW and obtaining 0.615 ft. We then sub- 
tract this from A’J, which is equal to AJ on the other 
tangent, and get 39.592 ft. — 0.615 ft. — 38.977 ft., 
and adding to this GS we get 38.977 ft. + 14.539 ft., 
= 53.516 ft., the new tangent. 


Manganese Centers 
Manganese Welding of Special Work in Syracuse Shows that 
Successful Results May Be Obtained if Repairs Are 
Made with Particular Care and Before 
Trackwork Is Badly Battered 


By H. E. BEAN 


Engineer Way and Structures, 
New York State Railways, Syracuse, N. Y. 
URING the summer of 1921 some welds were made 
on manganese special trackwork at the intersec- 
tion of South Warren and East Genesee Streets in 
Syracuse. The accompanying illustrations show the 
condition of this trackwork after nearly nine months 


4—WELDED SPEcI 
HROUGH-RUNNING RAIL 


AL TRACKWORK AT THE INTERSECTION OF SOUTH WARREN AND EAST GENESEE STREETS. SYRACUSE 
WITH JuMP FROG ON_UNUSED TRACK AT SoUTH SALINA AND WATER STREETS, SYRACUSE 


Fic. 6—ORDINARY WELDING OF STRAIGHT RAIL 


the ends of old rails at F, 2 in. toward the tangent to 

meet the new turnout. It is also interesting to point 

out the simplicity of checking the foregoing calculations. 
ecking is, of course, necessary. 

t is evident from the diagram that the point X 
(which is the center of the original plain curve abut- 
ting Lorain spiral on each end) remains in the ground 
in the same theoretical location and that O becomes 
fixed relative thereto, so that all we need to prove is 
that WZ equals the difference between the Lorain spiral 
X distance 71.035 ft. and the A.E.R.A. easement OG 
distance 68.545 ft., both being projected from the same 
tangent. Study of the sub-diagram at the left in the 
illustration will show that in the triangle XYZ we 
know XY and the angle at Y, therefore we easily find 
YZ = 1.868 ft. and XZ — 1.203 ft. 

The same sub-diagram also shows us that in right 
triangle OYW, we know OY and the angle at Y, and so 
we find WY — 4.358 ft. and OW = 1.817 ft. Now sub- 
tracting YZ from WY we get WZ = 4.358 ft. — 
1.868 ft. = 2.49 ft., which is exactly equal to 71.035 ft. 
— 68.545 ft. — 2.49 ft. 


service. There are no appreciable depressions on these 
frog points and the results secured so far have been 
very satisfactory. 

Referring to the illustrations, the welds on the cast- 
ings shown in Figs. 1, 2 and 3 were made about Aug. 1, 
1921. The welding in each case began near the point 
indicated by the arrow. The wear since the welds were 
made is about what would be expected from new cast- 
ings, there being a slight tendency of the metal to flow, 
but no apparent brittleness, cracking or spalling off. 

The weld on the casting shown in Fig. 4 was made 
Feb. 20, 1922. This weld was made necessary by the 
breaking out of the entire frog point back to the point 
of the arrow. All of the frogs shown in Figs. 1, 2, 
3 and 4 are located at the intersections of South Warren 
and East Genesee Streets in Syracuse. 

The weld on the hard center in Fig. 5 was made to 
give a through-running rail on the main line track with 
a jump frog condition on the cross track. This cross- 
ing is at South Salina and Water Streets in Syracuse, 
and the filling in was made possible by the fact that the 
cross tracks are seldom used and then only for the 
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storage of an occasional car which has become disabled 
in service. Fig. 6 shows a weld made on straight rail 
and indicates the result of ordinary track welding. In 
this case the weld was made at a coupled joint and, 
while the picture does not show it, the surface of the 
rail across this joint is in perfect condition. 

The. car movements over the frogs shown in Figs. 
‘1, 2, 3 and 4 are about 391 daily, or for eight and one- 
half months since August 1 there have been approx- 
imately 99,800 car movements. The car operations over 
the frog of the casting shown in Fig. 5 have been at 
a rate of about 415 daily or a total of approximately 
105,000 since the weld was made. It will be noticed 
from the illustration that the flanges of the wheels 
have made some depression in the welded metal, but 
there is still sufficient running surface on the rail head 
aside from the flange bearing, which in some instances 
is built up and ground. 


METHOD OF MAKING THE WELD 


In regard to the method of carrying out the work and 


of applying these welds to the special trackwork a very 
important factor is cleanliness of the parent metal. In 
this work we are now using a dilute solution of nitric 
acid. This acid has been cut with zinc to avoid the ill 
effects on the hands of the operators. The fumes from 
this acid, caused by welding, are disagreeable, and we 
are now experimenting with a neutralizing alkali in an 
effort to eliminate this objection. This, of course, is 
done after the acid has cleaned the metal to the desired 
extent. Wire brushing is also used to eliminate the 
scale or deposit of other foreign matter on the work. 

The electrode used for depositing the metal is about 
a 15 per cent manganese coated electrode of + in. 
diameter. This is applied by means of a resistance out- 
fit, special care being taken to insure that the proper 
amount of current is used. This is generally less than 
is used on straight work by approximately 50 amp. 

Frequent quenching of the weld by means of water 
applied directly or with a wet mop appears to have 
a toughening effect on the deposited metal. The 
method of applying the layers of material is varied 
according to the shape of the weld and the judgment 
of the welder. On welds which are nearly square a 
eriss-crossing of one layer upon another is generally 
used. ‘ 

Care should be taken particularly to maintain a short 
arc, thereby allowing the molten metal to pass from the 
electrode to the work with a minimum of contact with 
the air. This reduces the oxidation to a minimum. 
A long are has a much greater tendency to sputter and 
to move from one. side of the electrode to the other, 
while the Short are has’ a~much-greater tendency to 
remain globular in form and to accomplish the required 
result. The retention. of manganese in the deposited 
metal can be determined approximately by the compara- 
tive color of the. two metals after grinding.. Where the 
results are good it will be found almost impossible to 
observe the line of demarcation. Grinding is impor- 
tant, of course, in order to secure as smooth operation 
as possible. It is of course impossible to secure satis- 
factory results from welding frogs that are so badly 
battered that there is insufficient foundation upon 
which to start. When there is a notable depression due 
to. battering, welding will prevent excessive pounding 
and will be less costly as well as giving better results 
if done immediately rather than if put off until loosen- 
ing of the hard center or other failures occur. 
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Determining Penetration of Wood 
Preservatives 
HE effectiveness of any wood preservation treat- 
ment is measured very largely by the depth to which 
the preservative penetrates. This can be determined 
by the following tests, which are used by the U. S. 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

The presence of creosote oil is indicated by the dark 
discoloration, and the degree of penetration may readily 
be determined by taking a sample at a point free from 
checks and other imperfections and at a considerable 
distance from the end. This may be done either with an 
ordinary 4-in. bit, or with an increment borer, which 
brings out a core of wood that shows in cross-section 
the depth of penetration and is easily examined. The 
observation should be made at once, because the oil 
spreads rapidly over the cut surface. In order to pre- 
vent infection, the hole in the treated piece should be 
tightly closed with a creosoted plug. 

As zinc chloride is colorless, the depth of penetration 
of this preservative must be ascertained by chemical 
means. After cutting the stick in two or getting a 
sample with the increment borer, the freshly cut surface 
is dipped for not to exceed ten seconds in a 1 per cent 
solution of potassium ferrocyanide, and the excess solu- 
tion is removed by blotting paper. The sample is then 
dipped into a 1 per cent solution of uranium acetate, 
and dried. The treated portions will be whiter than 
the natural wood, and those untreated will have a dark 
red or a maroon color. This method does not give 
very sharp contrasts on wood which is reddish in color, 
like red oak, but otherwise is very satisfactory and 
affords a permanent record. 

Another method (developed by Galen Wood) consists 
in spraying over the freshly cut surface a mixture of 
equal parts of a 1 per cent potassium ferrocyanide 
solution, a 1 per cent potassium iodide solution and a 
5 per cent solution of soluble starch. This colors the 
treated portion a very dark blue, but does not affect 
the untreated wood. Although the color fades in time, 
it may be brought back by spraying again, 

Sodium fluoride is colorless, and no satisfactory 
method of showing its presence in wood has been 
devised. 

Mercuric chloride is also colorless, but dipping the 
wood ina solution of hydrogen sulphide turns the 
treated area black. 

As individual pieces may show an abnormally high or 
low degree of penetration, sufficient number of tests 
should be made to obtaini a fair average. Samples 
should be taken at a considerable distance from the ends 
of the stick, in order that they will not be affected by 
the heavy longitudinal penetration from the ends. 


Tighten Commutators Under Pressure 
While Hot 


TYPOGRAPHICAL error occurred in the article 

by John S. Dean on “Revamping Old Railway 
Motors,” which was published in the April 15 issue of 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. The original manuscript 
read: ‘Care should be taken to tighten the commutator 
while hot and under pressure.”’ As published the word 
“hot”? appeared as “not,” so that the sentence read 
“tighten commutator while not under pressure.” . The 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company. has 
advised that it strongly advocates the tightening of 
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commutators while they are hot and at the same time 
while they are under pressure, as experience has shown 
that more satisfactory results are obtained if this 
method is followed. 


What’s New from the 


Manufacturers 


Safety Crossing Signal 


ae accompanying illustration shows an _ installa- 
tion of the Adler safety crossing signal. It con- 
sists of two disks mounted on opposite sides of a ver- 
tical shaft and suspended above the highway. 
Normally when the crossing is clear the disks are held 
with their edges to 
the highway by an 
energized magnet. 
On the approach of 
a train the magnet 
is de-energized and 
the vertical shaft re- 
volves through an 
angle of 90 deg. by 
gravity and the 
disks face the high- 
way. Supplemental 
to the disks are 
hooded red lamps 
which flash on the 
approach of a train. 
These lamps flash 
about sixty times a 
minute and, due to 
the fact that the fila- 
ments have no time 
to cool off, there is 
always a glow in the 
lamp during the in- 
terval between 


flashes, The period 
of illumination is 

CROSSING EQUIPPED WITH SAFETY A 
CROSSING SIGNAL considerably longer 


than the period of 
semi-darkness. The design of the banner is similar to 
the traffic semaphores used by police departments in 
most large cities. 

The mechanism consists of a crank which is con- 
nected to the upper end of the vertical shaft, on one 
side of which is connected a solenoid and magnet and 
on the other side a counterbalancing adjustable weight. 
The solenoid upon being energized turns the shaft so 
as to clear the signal, and the signal when clear is held 
in that position by a high resistance magnet, which 
when de-energized allows the signal to turn to “stop” 
by action of the counterweight. Thus in case of fail- 
ure the signal will assume its “danger” position. 

The operation is as follows: The flashing light 
operating on an open circuit is connected to its elec- 
trical source through the back contact of a track relay. 
The solenoid and magnet controlling the banner, which 
operate on a closed circuit so as to display the warning 
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by gravity, is connected to the same electrical source 
through the front contact of the track relay. An 
approaching train, de-energizing the relay, will cause 
the banner to be displayed by cutting off the current 
from the holding magnet, and at the same time the 
flashing light will be displayed by making a connection 
from the electrical source to the lamps through the back 
contact of the relay. In addition to this method of 
operation, the signal can also be controlled by trolley 
contactors or by track instruments. Ball bearings are 
used throughout and all working parts are inclosed. 


Venting Protection for Renewable Fuses 


ELIABILITY in renewable fuse construction has 

; been sought through the development of a fuse 
with the Shurvent construction by engineers of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company. 
This construction acts on the principle of baffles and 
retards the flow of gas sufficiently to maintain enough 
pressure within the cartridge to extinguish the arc, and 
it also allows the gases to leave the fuse only after they 
have been cooled to a temperature that eliminates 
hazard of fire or of personal injury. 

Shurvent fuses have a series of fixed washers at each 
end of the casing. These washers are channeled to 
form air chambers and they are connected to the inside 
of the casing, to each other and to the outer air by 
staggered openings. The hot gases follow these courses 
more readily than along the threads, but they will be 
retarded sufficiently to accomplish two purposes—effec- 
tive quenching of the are in the casing, without damage 
to the casing itself, and cooling of the gases so that 
they will leave the fuse at a safe temperature. 

In the knife-blade type the links are solidly bolted to 
the copper terminals. In the ferrule type fuse the only 
parts to be removed for renewal are a cap and a washer 
from each end, while only one ferrule and the loosening 
of the screws at the other end are necessary in the 
renewal of the knife-blade type. These screws are 
permanently fastened to the end washers so that they 
cannot be dropped and lost. 


New Air Gun for Maintenance Work 


NEW brass air gun has recently been placed on the 
market by Jenkins Brothers, New York, manufac- 
turers of valves. Special attention has been given in 
the construction details to prevent air leakage. A re- 
newable disk with which the air gun is fitted is made 


AIR GUN FOR BLOWING 
Orr EQUIPMENT 


to form a perfect contact on the seat and takes up the 
wear of frequent usage. 

This type of air gun is suitable for blowing off 
various pieces of electric railway equipment, such as 
motors, controllers, and the like, as well as for blowing 
off chips, filings and trimmings, ete., in machine shops 
and woodworking mills, and everywhere that a blast of 
air is required, : 
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Economics of Car Maintenance Through 
Modern Shop Practice* 


Equipment and Methods Which Were Found to Be Successful by the Texas 
Electric Railway Are Described and S ome Costs of Maintenance Are Given 


By WALTER SILVUS 
Superintendent of Equipment Texas Electric Railway, Dallas, Tex. 


VERY important fact in economical 

maintenance is efficient, careful in- 
spection, preferably on a mileage basis, 
but if this is impracticable, on a daily, 
weekly or semi-weekly basis. This 
work can be taken care of much better 
by the day crew than at night, the 
difference of efficiency being fully 25 
per cent. Ideal shop layouts are a 
myth, never just what we would like, 
and it is necessary to make the best 
of existing conditions, improving them 
as money becomes available for this 
purpose. However, there are a few 
pieces of equipment which are indis- 
pensable on a medium-sized property 
if we would make a good showing in 
our maintenance work. 

One of the most important pieces -of 
equipment which can be installed in a 
shop is an electrically operated box 
crane spanning the repair tracks and 
serving all the machines. This should 
be of such capacity as to lift one end 
of the heaviest cars, so as to remove 
the truck, carry the trucks and motors 
to any part of the shop where it is 
most convenient to make repairs and 
handle axles, wheels, armatures and all 
heavy materials brought in for ma- 
chining. 

A machine not usually found in rail- 
way shops which I consider a strong 
link in the chain of economy is a motor- 
driven wheel grinder using two 4 in. x 
24 in. carborundum wheels. This ma- 
chine will remove a 2-in. flat spot from 
a pair of cast wheels in three-quarters 
of an hour and true up the tread and 
fianges on steel wheels in from one to 
three hours. It does not require a 
skilled operator and can be operated in 
connection with another machine, which 
makes the labor cost very low. One pair 
of grinding wheels will grind from 100 
to 120 pairs of wheels. The use of this 
mdchine in connection with the electric 
welder has enabled us to get 1,000,000 
car-miles out of our 37-in. steel wheels. 
These wheels have been in service 
eight and one-half years and some of 
them have already made more than 
700,000 miles. The rolling movement 
of the wheel tread against the rail and 
the action of the brake shoes against 
the tread and flange create a very 
hard wearing surface which the car- 
borundum grinding wheel does not 
destroy, while the lathe tool must 
necessarily go beneath this hard sur- 
face and remove from § to % in. of 
metal in order to build up a full flange. 

The electric welding machine is a 
money saver. For this particular line 
of work we have secured the best re- 
sults with a motor-driven, 20-60-volt, 


*Abstract of a paper presented at the 
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200-amp. generator mounted on a truck, 
so that it can be moved to any part of 
the shop or yard. With this machine 
we build up the flanges on steel wheels 
and grind them to their original con- 
tour, build up worn-out knuckles and 
make them last almost indefinitely, 
weld broken coupler heads, build up 
axle collars and pinion fits on armature 
shafts, patch and weld gear cases, 
brake heads, axle caps, journal boxes, 
trolley poles, truck and motor frames 
and many other parts of the car, fre- 
quently without removing the part, 
thus saving the cost of a new part plus 
the expense of removal and replace- 
ment. 

Bronze bearings and malleable iron 
can be handled more successfully with 
the oxyacetylene outfit, although the 
expense is greater and it is not as 
desirable on account of the extra haz- 
ard. Both of these appliances have 
their limits, but if once used around 
the shop they will be found almost in- 
dispensable thereafter. 

The installation of a universal, mo- 
tor-driven, punch, shear, bar, tee and 
angle cutter, capable of shearing #-in. 
plate, cutting 2-in. bars, 43-in. angles 
and 4-in. tees and punching 12-in. holes 
in g-in. plate resulted in an actual 
saving of $10.80 per day on our pay- 
roll and in addition enabled us to 
handle considerable track material 
which had formerly been taken to out- 
side shops. One paving job we have 
in mind, requiring the use of 5,300 tie 
plates, showed a saving of $556.50. 

TOOLS FOR WORKING SHEET 
METAL USEFUL 

Since the advent of the steel car, 
machinery and tools for working sheet 
metal are almost indispensable, but we 
find very few electric railway shops 
with this equipment. The equipment 
for a moderate sized shop should con- 
sist ordinarily of a combination split- 
ting shear and punch, square shear, 
rolls, crimping and beading machine, 
folder, brake, drill press with detach- 
able electric drill and a varied assort- 
ment of hand tools suitable for this 
class of work. Tools and machines of 
this kind are very essential for the 
repair and manufacture of water cool- 
ers, ventilators, smoke jacks, toilet 
accessories, water pails, oil cans, signs, 
metal dashes, side sheets, etc. 

A system operating 100 cars or more 
should have the usual complement of 
lathes, drill presses, boring mill, wheel 
press, bolt and pipe threader, power or 
steam hammer, shaper, emery grinders, 
woodworking machines, electric and air 
drills, riveting hammer, air compressor, 
and if special trackwork is built or 
repaired to any extent a planer and 
milling machine can be used to good 
advantage. A generous assortment of 


good serviceable hand tools is just as 
essential as good machines; it is the 
poorest kind of economy to compel 
workmen to use wornout tools or tools 
unsuited to the work. 

A great many articles have been pub- 
lished in recent years in regard to dip- 
ping railway armatures and motors in 
insulating paint and varnishes. For 
the past eight years we have used a 
shop-made paint-spraying machine for 
the purpose of spraying insulating 
paint in the interior of motors and field 
coils and on armature windings and 
cables. We believe it is possible to 
coat these parts in this manner and 
get a better penetration than with any 
other method, as the operator is en- 
abled to force the paint into any part 
of the motor he desires and in any 
quantity. Motor frames and armatures 
treated in this manner do not hold the 
dust like those not treated and any 
dirt accumulating in the motors be- 
tween inspection periods is very easily 
blown out by compressed air. 

The cost of painting car bodies can 
be brought back to a pre-war basis 
by the use of paint-spraying machines 
and enamel paints for exteriors and 
ceilings of cars. A change from flat 
colors, varnish and brush to the enamel 
system requires constant supervision at 
the beginning, as the painters do not 
take readily to it for various reasons. 
In the first place it upsets their old 
theories and practice of car painting 
and secondly the enamel is more diffi- 
cult to apply than flat colors and var- 
nish and to the painter’s eye the car 
does not present as good an appearance 
when completed as if painted by the 
old system. It has been demonstrated 
to our satisfaction that an enameled 
job, either on. steel or wooden cars, 
furnishes better protection to the sur- 
face and looks better at the end of 
two years service than a flat color and 
varnish job at the end of one year. 
When the enamel system is used it is 
not practicable to use gold leaf, but 
40 cents worth of imitation gold strip- 
ing color will take the place of $15 
worth of gold leaf and ninety-nine 
persons out of a hundred who ride the 
car will not notice the difference. 

An apprentice boy can learn to oper- 
ate a paint-spraying machine in a few 
hours and with a few days practice 
can do as good work as a high-salaried 
painter. Priming coats, which in our 
opinion are the most important of any 
applied to the car, can be put on more 
effectively with a machine than with a 
brush as the spray gives a better pene- 
tration than a brush in the cracks and 
nail holes, therefore holding the putty 
and surfacer much better than with the 
brush method. The following coats can 
be applied as satisfactorily as with the 
brush with a saving of approximately 
50 per cent in labor: 

For a burned-off job it is our practice 
to give the car a priming coat, putty- 
ing the nail holes and cracks the day 
following; to give it a second coat of 
flat lead the third day, followed up 
with one or two coats of surfacer, 
brushed on as heavy as it can be 
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handled and smoothed out with a glaz- 
ing knife. When sanded down this is 
followed by two coats of color enamel, 
numbered, lettered and given one coat 
of clear enamel. Five of the seven 
coats are put on with a paint-spraying 
machine. 

In order to get good results through 
the use of the sprayer it is necessary 
to keep the enamel paints at a tem- 
perature above 75 deg. while in use. 
The compressed air must also be free 
from moisture and oil. These machines 
are very useful for spraying under 
trolley boards, roof mats, steps, pilots, 
trucks, couplers, tanks, etc., requiring 
only a fraction of the time that would 
be required if done with a brush. 

A slight loss of material is sustained 
by the use of the spraying machine 
which is unavoidable, but a greater 
loss (approximately 6 per cent) in the 
average paint shop is due to the paints 
and varnishes drying up when left ex- 
posed to the atmosphere. These skins 
and leftovers can be reclaimed at a 
slight cost by the use of a_ grinder 
costing less than $25, which can be 
bolted to the line shaft and run. when 
a sufficient amount of material has 
accumulated. It requires no attention 
other than filling and emptying the 
containers and the product is suitable 
for the use of the carpenters on all 
concealed work, floors, mortises, etc. 


USE PLENTY OF LUBRICANT 


If any extravagance in the business 
is justified we believe it.is in the lubri- 
cation of cars. Hot boxes are usually 
ascribed to lack of oil, but whatever 
may be the cause they are very ex- 
asperating both to passengers and oper- 
ating men. Delays due to this cause 
result in a direct loss in revenues and 
are not a good advertisement for the 
service. Extravagance should not be 
carried so far as oiling the right-of-way 
by oil dripping from the boxes, but the 
proper amount of lubricants should be 
determined for each class of equip- 
ment and the oiling periods spaced so 
as to.eliminate this trouble as far as 
possible. 

Appliances for saturating packing 
around carhouses and shops as a rule 
are subject to improvement. In order 
to saturate waste properly and drain 
the surplus oil out of it it is necessary 
to bring the temperature of the oil to 
about 175 deg. Steam heat is not 
usually available for this purpose, but 
a hot water heater can be bought at 
slight expense and connected to the vats 
by suitable coils and pipes and will 
be found very satisfactory. Two vats 
should be provided, one for saturating: 
new and one for old packing. This 
equipment, combined with a good filter, 
will aid materially in reducing the 
bearing, babbitt and lubrication ex 
penses. 

In this connection we have used no 
tin-base babbitt metal for the past five 
years. We believe we get just as good 
service out of a lead-base metal on our 
heavy motors as we formerly did with 


a tin-base metal costing more than 
twice as much. 


Gear replacements on some railways 
are an expensive item in the mainte- 
nance column. Gears properly lubri- 
cated should last as long as the motors. 
We have in service gears and pinions on 
our heavy interurban cars which have 
been running since 1911. They are still 
in excellent condition, although for a 
period of two or three years we had in 
use a very POOF quality of gear lubri- 
cant. 


First Meeting of Committee 
on Welded Rail Joints 


HE committee on welded rail joints, 

organized recently under the aus- 
pices of the American Bureau of Weld- 
ing, held its first meeting at the United 
Engineering Societies Building, New 
York City,.on May 10. The organiza- 
tion of this committee was undertaken, 
at the request of the committee on way 
matters of the American Electric Rail- 
way Engineering Association, by the 
Bureau of Welding. This body is the 
advisory committee on welding re- 
search and standardization of the 
American Welding Society and of the 
Division of Engineering of the National 
Research Council. 

At the New York meeting the chair- 
man, Prof. G. K. Burgess, Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C., presided, 
and the importance of the work of the 
committee and the interest displayed 
therein were attested by the large at- 
tendance, some twenty-four. members 
out of a total of thirty-seven being 
present. Those in attendance, in addi- 
tion to the chairman, were: E. M. T. 
Ryder, vice-chairman; William Sprar- 
agen, secretary; R. C. Cram and H. M. 
Steward, members of executive commit- 
tee, and F. L. Abbott, H. P. Bovard, 
Alex. Churchward, C. H. Clark, G. E. 
Doan, Prof. D. D. Ewing, C. F. Gailor, 
H. H. George, C. H. Jewett, H. F. A. 
Kleinschmidt, E. J. Mcllraith, E. C. 
Price, H. W. Pinkerton, H. J. Tippett, 
E. Vom Steeg, A. P. Way, W. W. Wy- 
sor, G. L. Wilson and F. A. Weymouth. 

The meeting approved the action of 
the American Bureau of Welding in its 
appointment of the chairman, vice- 
chairman, secretary and executive com- 
mittee, who have served during the pre- 
liminary organization period. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected to serve for 
the ensuing year: Prof. G. K. Burgess, 
chairman; E. M. T. Ryder, vice-chair- 
man; William Spraragen, secretary; C. 
A. Adams, R. C. Cram, E. J. Mellraith, 
H. M. Steward, G. L. Wilson and W. 
W. Wysor, executive committee. 

The vice-chairman reviewed the prog- 
ress made to date and presented Prog- 
ress Report No. 1, which contained 
a printed summary of the replies made 
by the members to the four inquiry 
schedules covering information on the 
state of the art and investigations to 
be. undertaken in each of the follow- 
ing types of rail joints: Cast iron- 
welded joints, electric resistance-welded 
joints (bar welds and butt welds), elec- 
tric-seam-welded joints .(carbon elec- 
trode and metallic electrode), and 
thermit-welded joints: 


\ 


testing full sized specimens, 


Discussion of each of these types of 
joints was introduced by members pre- 
viously selected to lead the discussion 
and the particular features of each 
joint which seem to need further study 
were brought out in the general discus- 
sion. The various tests which may be 
necessary to ¢ompare the relative 
merits of the joints were then consid- 
ered and it was concluded that each 
type of joint should be made up with 
the use of Association Standard 7-in. 
grooved girder rail, Class B, and that 
three test specimens of each type of 
joint should be prepared by users and 
by manufacturers. The following tests 
are to be made to destruction: tensile 
test, drop test and cross bending test. 

A plan of a proposed rotary service 
testing machine was presented by W. 
W. Wysor, together with an estimate 
of its cost and the cost of operation. 
The proposed machine would cost about 
$14,000 to build and operate for one 
year. With this machine, accelerated 
wear tests of joints could be conducted 
and within a few months the wear of 
severa] years could be effected. The 
development of such a device, or some 
other service testing apparatus, in- 
volves the question of finance. Further 
consideration of the matter was left to 
the executive committee. __ 

Mr. MclIlraith presented plans of a 
proposed impact testing apparatus for 
having . 
rail heads planed down to simulate 
several years of wear. Prof. Ewing 
called attention to a device which had 
been used for somewhat similar tests 
at Purdue University, and which might 
be available for some of the desired 
tests. The executive. committee is to 
investigate the apparatus and_ test 


methods and formulate plans following 


the receipt of information as to avail- 
able funds... 

All members agreed to prepare full- 
sized test specimens, and manufac- 
turers’ representatives stated their be- 


lief that the rail needed would be 


furnished by their companies. A _ ten- 
tative budget of the expenses of the 
committee for one year shows the need 
for at least $15,000 and the members 
were requested to advise the secretary 
within the next two weeks as to what 
financial assistance the - committee 
might expect from the companies repre- 
sented. It is hoped by the committee 
that all of the companies will agree 
to contribute a pro rata share of the 
annual expense as the benefits to be de- 
rived from ‘having authoritative in- 
formation on the welded rail joint prob- 
lem should be worth untold sums to 
each company. 


Tie Spacing in Fort Worth 

N THE abstract, printed in the 

May 6 issue of the ELEectric RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL, of the paper read by 
R. G. Taber, at the San Antonio meet- 
ing of the Southwestern Electrical & 
Gas Association, an error appeared in 
Table II on page 756. The number. of 
ties per mile should be 2,650 instead 
of 2262. >. 

; 
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California E.R.A. Elects 

New Officers 
T THE annual meeting of the Cali- 
fornia Electric Railway Associa- 
tion, held in San Francisco on May 8, 
the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year; President, W. E. 
Dunn, vice-president Los Angeles Rail- 
way Corporation; vice-president, Wil- 
liam von Phul, president Market Street 
Railway; executive board, W. E. Dunn, 
W. R. Alberger, William von Phul, 
Paul Shoup and John A. Britton. W. 

VY. Hill continues as manager. 

A resolution signed by all present 
expressed to Mr. Alberger, the retir- 
ing president, their “very great appre- 
ciation of his direction of affairs of 
the association during the most trouble- 
some period of the history of the elec- 
trie lines of California.” 

There was a tone of optimism in 
the discussions, centering around the 
fact that, in spite of increased opera- 
tion costs, burdensome franchise re- 
quirements and jitney competition, 
there have been no receiverships Le 
ing the past few years. » 


New England Street Railway Club 


HE May meeting of the New Eng- 

land Street Railway Club will be held 
at Manchester, N. H., on May 25, 1922, 
to observe the fiftieth anniversary in the 
street railway industry of E. C. Foster, 
president Manchester Traction, Light & 
Power Company. 

There will be a trip by trolley cars 
around Manchester in the morning. In 
the afterncon there will be a meeting 
at the Massabesic Lake Theater, at 
which Frank E. Webster, vice-president 
and treasurer Massachusetts Northeast- 
ern Street Railway, will read a paper 
on “History of Street Railways and 
Power Development in New Hamp- 
shire.” This paper will be followed by 
a musical comedy. 


New Jersey Utilities Prints 
Mr. Baker’s Paper i 


NE of the interesting papers at 

the last convention of the New 
Jersey Utilities Association, held in 
Atlantic City, Nov. 18-19, 1921, was 
read by Ralph J. Baker of Harrisburg, 
Pa., on “The Right to Judicial Review 
of Commission Action.” The associa- 
tion voted to print the paper and copies 
are now available in the form of a 
pamphlet of 44 pages. 

Mr. Baker first discusses the histor- 
ical basis of regulating commissions 
and their status in law and in govern- 
ment. On this point he declares that 
the American system of government 
was long considered as divided into 
three branches, the judicial, the ex- 
ecutive and the legislative. If these 
are regarded as completing the cycle, 
commission government can be con- 
sidered as belonging to the executive 
branch. Practically, however, it par- 
takes so much of the features of all 
of the other three, and yet is none of 
them, that Mr. Baker thinks it could 
well be assigned a distinct position. 


In his review, the author also con- 
siders whether the legislature may 
confer upon the commission the power 
to determine whether its own rates are 
confiscatory, and in general the extent 
to which federal and state ‘courts may 
review the question of whether they 
are reasonable. 


Meeting of Chamber of Commerce 


HE tenth annual meeting of the 

Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States was held in Washington 
this week beginning on Tuesday and 
concluding on:Thursday. General ses- 
sions were held in the morning and in 
the afternoon there were sectional 
meetings of the following groups: Civic 
development, domestic distribution, fab- 
ricated production, finance, foreign com- 
merce, insurance, natural resources pro- 
duction, transportation and communica- 
tions. 


Statistics on Prices, Wages 
and Fares 


CHART showing the fluctuation in 

wages, railway fares and the whole- 
sale prices of commodities formed part 
of a paper presented at Nashua, N. H., 
on March 16 before the Merchants’ As- 
sociation, Rotary Club and other organi- 
zations iin that city by Walter H. Burke 
of Stone & Webster. The chart is re- 
produced on this page. ~ 

The address by Mr. Burke was an in- 
formal one but put.in clear language 
the predicament of the electric railways 
brought about through the higher cost 
of materials and jabor and only a 
slightly increasing average fare. He 
also pointed out the evils of jitney com- 
petition. 

In commenting upon the need for 
more capital in the industry, Mr. Burke 
said that in normal pre-war). times 
about $250,000,000 a year had been 
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CHART SHOWING CHANGES IN WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES, HOURLY WAGE RATES 
AND STREET RAILWAY FARES 


whole was “European Conditions .and 
Their Effect on American Business” and 
most of the addresses were on some 
phase of this subject. The speakers in- 
cluded President Harding, Secretaries 
Hughes and Hoover and many men 
prominent in industrial finance and rail- 
road work. The American Electric 
Railway Association was represented at 
the meeting by a delegation with L. S. 
Storrs as chairman. As this paper has 
to go to press while the final session 
is in progress, the results of the elec- 
tion cannot be given until next week. 
The council nomination for director of 
the National Chamber of Commerce 
from the fifth district included John W. 
Shartel, viesspaerident Oklahoma Rail- 
way. 

pope penal all of the speakers at, the 
convention stressed the close relation 
between American business and the 
European financial situation. These 
recommendations included _ stabiliza- 
tion of exchange, adjustments of the 
budgets of the nations of Europe so as 
to make the income equal to the outgo, 
definite settlement of the German repa- 
ration question and the return to nor- 
mal business conditions in Russia. The 
speakers in general declared business 
conditions in this country to be on the 
upgrade. 


addition to that needed to meet matur- 
ing obligations. With construction 
costs 50 per cent higher in the future 
and with the large amount of work 
which the companies should have done 
during the past six years but could not 
finance, he said the amount now needed 
was possibly twice as great as that just 
quoted. In the interests of all, a con- 
siderable part of this at least should 
be raised by the sale of common stock, 
rather than by the _Sale of senior 
securities, 


American 


Association News 


High-Water Mark at Hartford 


HE Connecticut Company section 

held its May meeting at Hartford 
on the eleventh. The meeting began 
at 5 p.m. in the Wethersfield Avenue 
carhouse with an open-air concert by 
the Connecticut Company Section Band. 
Next a dinner, prepared by the ladies 
of the Hartford Division, was served 
to 248 persons in the carhouse audi- 
torium. 
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After dinner S. W. Baldwin intro- 
duced Mayor Kinsella of Hartford, who 
compared former with present day car 
service, which he stated was in general 
very satisfactory. 

Then came short talks by the follow- 
ing: N. J. Scott, who reviewed his 
first year’s work as manager of the 
Hartford Division; Ralph Martin, traf- 
fic engineer, who spoke on “Checking 
of Traffic by Street Observation”; H. 
Jackson Tippet, division engineer, and 
F. P. McKaig, roadmaster, of the Hart- 
ford Division, who spoke on “The His- 
tory of Track and Pavement Construc- 
tion”; Leslie Spraggon, supervisor of 
equipment, whose subject was “Rail- 
way Equipment and Shop Efficiency”; 
Joseph F. Berry, formerly attorney for 
the company, who related some amus- 
ing court experiences, and L, S. Storrs, 
president of the company, who em- 
phasized the slogan: “Better Service 
for the Public.” 


Way Committee’s Third Meeting 


HE Engineering Association com- 

mittee on way matters met in New 
York City on May 11 and 12. Vice- 
Chairman H. H. George presided. Pres- 
ent also were C. A. Alden, V. Angerer, 
S. Clay Baker, R. C. Cram, W. R. Dun- 
ham, Jr., E. B. Entwisle, H. Fort 
Flowers, C. F. Gailor, E. P. Roundey, 
F. Tingley, W. W. Wysor, C. H. Clark, 
G. E. Doan, H. F. Heyl, E. J. Me- 
Ilraith, H. M. Steward and George L. 
Wilson. The topics considered were as 
follows: 

The sub-committee on curved -con- 
tours for wheels presented with its re- 
port several drawings illustrating its 
views with respect to its proposed com- 
pound fillet connecting the tread and 
flange. These will be included in the 
final report, together with a mono- 
graph, by Mr. Flowers, on the theoreti- 
cal and practical questions involved. 
This sub-committee also reported (with 
drawings) on proposed flanges having 
a uniform thickness compared with 
those with graduated thicknesses. Con- 
ference with the equipment committee 
had indicated a belief that the pro- 
posed flanges are impracticable from 
the manufacturing standpoint. 

On arc-welded joints, a sub-commit- 
tee explained the results of the re- 
search made in conjunction with the 
committee on welded rail joints (see 
report on page 834, which showed that 
there is no uniform method of making 
arc-weld joints. Plans for a testing 
machine, with cost estimates, was pre- 
sented by Mr. Wysor, and they were 
in general approved. Copies of “Prog- 
ress Report No. 1” of the committee on 
welded rail joints were distributed by 
Mr. Ryder. Messrs. Mcllraith and 
Doan also discussed the subject of 
fatigue tests of metals as applied to 
welded joints. 

Under the topic of wood preservation 
a modification in the recommended spec- 
ifications for creosote oil made last 
March by the A.R.E.A. was recom- 
mended for adoption in the similar 
specifications recently adopted by the 
Engineering Association. 
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Under “revision of specifications for 
girder rails” reports presented indi- 
cated that the committee’s proposed 
substitution of the impression test for 
the drop test is practicable. 

No action was taken with respect to 
standardization of branch-off frogs. 

The sub-committee on electrolysis 
next presented a report which was 
accepted. 

As to a tie-rod specification, one 
which was proposed was referred back 
to a sub-committee for revision. 

On substitute ties a progress report 
was presented with a recommendation 
that the subject be continued next year. 

The last topic discussed was co-opera- 
tion with the American Society for 
Municipal Improvements on the design 
of track construction for paved streets. 
So far a meeting of the committees 
concerned has not been arranged. 

The committee adjourned to meet, 
probably, in Quebec, on June 1 and 2. 
Following the meeting the committee 
witnessed a demonstration in Jersey 
City of thermit welding of rail joints 
done in accordance with a new proce- 
dure which the manufacturers have 
perfected. 


Educational Syllabus Planned 


HE outstanding feature of the 

meeting of the American Associa- 
tion committee on education, held in 
New York City on May 15, was the 
following: It was agreed that the 
report for this year should consist of 
an outline of a complete educational 
program for an electric railway prop- 
erty. This will follow the topics listed 
in a questionnaire recently sent to all 
company members. The several sub- 
topics will be treated by different 
members of the committee. 

Another item considered was the 
publication in Aera of a series of 
“theses” prepared by members of the 
committee, each giving his own point 
of view with regard to the subject. A 
number of these “theses” were pre- 
sented at the meeting. Examples of 
these are given in brief abstract below: 

One member presented a complete 
outline of co-operative courses for 
assisting men already employed, and 
for training electric railway executives 
by giving college men practical train- 
ing during their student days. This 
plan is proposed by the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. It comprises 
two parts: (1) For the skilled work- 
man and minor executives, a two-year 
evening course entitled “The Lowell 
Institute Course for Industrial Fore- 
men.” (2) For the training of higher 
executives, a five-year co-operative 
course for electric railway engineers. 

The first of these offers to men em- 
ployed during the day with electric 
traction companies, and already fa- 
miliar with practical details, the ad- 
vantage of scientific instruction in the 
fundamentals of electrical engineering. 
The second course will be similar to the 
co-operative courses already in success- 
ful operation for training electrical en- 
gineers for manufacturing industries 
and large power companies. 
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Another “thesis” summarized the sit- 
uation as follows: 


Like all great industries, the electric rail- 
ways of the country have for many years 
felt that they should do something to in- 
sure a better quality of new recruits for 
the several branches of the business and 
also to train those already in the service 
more effectively to perform their duties. 
Obviously this is a broad field for en- 
deavor, and results can be secured only if 
there is intense conviction as to the needs 
for educational activity, and a capable per- 
sonnel behind the movement. “ 

The American Electric Railway Associa- 
tion has appointed a committee on educa- 
tion to act as a clearing house for informa- 
tion as to what has been done and is be- 
ing done along educational lines by electric 
railways, and to formulate plans which 
will be helpful in furthering this essential 
work. The efforts of the committee can 
succeed only if there is enthusiastic co- 
operation all along the line. 

This phase of the work of electric r2il- 
ways naturally divides itself into the fol- 
lowing rts: 

(a) o-operation with educstional insti 
tutions, technical and otherwise, with a 
view to letting young men know about 
the opportunities in the electric railway 
field, and encouraging the offering of such 
courses of instruction as will best fit young 
men for this field. 

(b) The training of young men who have _ 
been accepted for employment by the elec-~ 
tric railways with a view to enabling them 
to become adapted to their duties promptly 
and to fit them for promotion. 

(c) Teaching the various trades which 
are represented in electric railway operat- 
ing practice. 

Previous educational committees of the 
American Electric Railway Association 
have attempted to do work along all of 
these lines, although in general not in sa 
comprehensive way covering the whole 
situation. At one time a cadet system for 
engineering graduates was recommended, 
and it was tried out on a considerable seale 
by one or more railways with good success, 
Another year a correspondence course was 
conducted. 

This year the plan is to prepare a re- 
port which will “give a cross-section” of 
the educational work of the electric rail- 
ways of the country. That the work is im- 
portant no one will deny. The practical prob- 
lem is how to get the required co-operation. 


The New York meeting was attended 
by these members: Edward Dana, gen- 
eral manager Boston Elevated Railway, 
chairman; T. S. Wheelwright, Rich- 
W. H. Timbie, Boston; 
M. B. Lambert, Pittsburgh; E. J. Blair, 
Chicago, and H. H. Norris, New York. 


Chamber of Commerce Delegates 


HE American Electric Railway 

Association is a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, and is entitled to send ten dele- 
gates to the annual meeting of the 
chamber. Although there were on the 
program of the chamber this year no 
papers of direct railway interest, Presi- 
dent Todd appointed ten delegates to 
represent the association at the annual 
meeting in Washington this week and 
an equal number of alternates. A 
meeting of these representatives was 
held at the* Washington office of the 
association on May 16. Those present 
included L. S. Storrs, chairman of the _ 
committee, and Edward Dana, Boston; 
J. N. Shannahan, Hampton, Va.; E. J. 
Blair, Chicago; John N. Hanna, Wash- 
ington; W. J. Harvie, Syracuse; Cal- 
vert Townley, New York; K. A. Sim- 
mon, Pittsburgh; Charles C. Peirce, 
Boston; H. W. Blake, New York, and 
L. T. Blaisdell, Washington, represent- 
ing J. R. Lovejoy, New York. These 
representatives attended meeting of the 
national chamber and will present a 
report upon the meetings to the execu- 
tive committee of the Association. 
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News of the Electnc Railways 


FINANCIAL AND CORPORATE :: TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


$400,000 for Improvements 


Saginaw Lines Would Be Rehabilitated 
Under Franchise Plan Now 
Before Council 


Reorganization of the Saginaw-Bay 
City Railway, in the bankruptcy courts 
since Aug. 10 last year, is proposed 
through the granting of a twenty-five- 
year franchise to the trustee, Otto 
Schupp, as far as Saginaw is concerned. 

The members of the Council con- 
ferred on May 16 with Mr. Schupp and 
it was practically decided that before 
anything further is done, the citizens 
transportation committee, which made 
a demand on Feb. 14 for the resump- 
tion of electric railway service, present 
to the Council an initiatory petition 
calling for a submission of the fran- 
chise to the electors. 

There are five main points in the 
proposed franchise as follows: Time of 
grant, twenty-five years; the rate of 
fare, twenty tickets for $1, four tickets 
for twenty-five cents, 10-cent cash fare; 
universal transfers, motor bus auxiliary 
and elimination of all competition. The 
company is to be relieved of paving 
requirements except the necessary 
ballast in the roadbed because of the 
use of the streets for cars. 


PROPOSED PLAN Is THE BEST POSSIBLE, 
Says SCHUPP 


The reorganization of the company, 
Mr. Schupp said, contemplated the is- 
suance of 10,000 shares of common 
stock of no par value, the issuance 
of $584,000 of first mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds to replace outstanding Saginaw 
Valley Traction Company bonds, and 
additional bonds in an amount sufficient 
to rehabilitate the property and pur- 
chase buses to serve factory districts 
not touched by electric railway exten- 
sions at the present time. 

The proposed new company would be 
operated by the Commonwealth Power, 
Railway & Light Company, Mr. Schupp 
said, independent of any of the present 
local utilities owned by that organiza- 
tion. He even went so far as to say, 
‘in offices apart from their present 
quarters.” 

The entire plan is for Saginaw only, 
and Mr. Schupp told the Council that 
the new company proposed to spend 
at least $400,000 in betterments and in 
repairing the present right-of-way and 
the installation of new trackage in two 
main streets this year and one next 
year. 

Settlement of the question, which has 
been before the city since the suspen- 
sion of railway service, is necessary 
now because of the paving program of 
the department of public works, which 
includes a trunk line road that has 


been made a Federal and state aid proj- 


ect, from Hartsuff Street at Genesee 
Avenue to the southerly city limits, a 


‘ 
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Under 
the plan the outside sources pay for 20 


distance of more than a mile. 


ft. of the pavement. The city is very 
anxious to secure this assistance. For 
more than half the distance the tracks 
of the company run along the side of 
the street and the state and Federal 
engineers want the tracks placed in the 
center of the road. 

In discussing the various phases of 
the question, Mr. Schupp said the pro- 
posed franchise was the best possible 
if those who were putting their money 
into the venture were to get anything 
back and “they told me,’ said Mr. 
Schupp, “when I was in New York if 
the deal did not go through to close up 
the property.” / 


Employees Suggest Wage Cut— 
Company Refuses to Accept 


The employees of the Paducah (Ky.) 
Railway recently volunteered to ac- 
cept a reduction in the existing scale of 
wages which has been in effect since 
the war. The company is managed by 
Stone & Webster, Inc., who also oper- 
ate the Paducah Electric Company. It 
has been the practice of the manage- 
ment to inform the men each month of 
the financial result of the operation of 
the property and to pursue a policy that 
will thoroughly acquaint the men with 
the problems of operating a_ street 
railway. 

Lately, due to the business depres- 
sion, the earnings of all the lines of 
the system have fallen considerably be- 
low those of the same period last year. 
The loss in revenue was a matter of 
ciscussion at the weekly meetings of 
the men. The company did not accept 
the offer of its men for the reason that 
it feels the present depression is more 
or less temporary and with such splen- 
did co-operation it hopes soon to re- 
gain a-measure of prosperity. 


Supreme Court Remands 
Covington Case 


In the United States Supreme Court 
on May 15 Justice McReynolds handed 
down a decision reversing the action of 
the District Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Kentucky in the case of the 
South Covington & Cincinnati Street 
Railway vs. the City of Newport, Ky. 
In this case the city of Newport ordered 
the railway to remove overhead cables. 
The railway resisted, contending that 
the order was unconstitutional as it im- 
paired its obligations under its contract 
with the city and taxed its property 
without due process of law. The Dis- 
trict Court dismissed the action for 
want of jurisdiction, but the Supreme 
Court in the McReynolds decision re- 
versed this action and remanded the 
case to the Kentucky court for further 
proceedings. 
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New Schedule Accepted 


Boston Elevated Cuts Wages Two 
Cents on July 1 and Two Cents on 
Jan. 1 Next 


Members of the carmen’s union of 
Boston, Mass., have accepted a cut in 
wages amounting to 2 cents for six 
months from July 1 to Jan. 1, 1923, and 
2 cents more from Jan. 1 to July 1, 
1923. In his announcement General 
Manager Dana of the Boston Elevated 
said that the board of trustees amicably 
adjusted the wages upon the same 
principles as those upon which the ad- 
justment was made a year ago and that 
the trustees have been assured of the 
continued co-operation of the employees 
affected in the effort to operate the sys- 
tem efficiently and economically in the 
interests of the car riders. These 
principles, upon which the cut was 
made, follow: 


1. The fact that although a substantial 
decrease has already taken place in many 
items affecting the cost of living, that cost 
is not yet upon any settled basis, so that 
it is peculiarly a fitting time to put in 
practice the belief of the trustees that to be 
consistent they should be as deliberate and 
conservative in following the cost of liv- 
ing when it is upon a downward trend as 
in following it when it is in an upward 
movement, 

2. The fact that they thoroughly -ap- 
preciate the co-operation that the men have 
given to the management during the past 
year. The existence of this spirit has fi- 
nancial as well as other value in the con- 
duct of this service. 

3. The fact that as public officials they 
are in charge of a public business and 
should be careful not to follow any other 
rule than that of a full fair wage for work 
that is earnestly performed. 


The new schedule of pay for the men 
in the employ as stated officially in an 
announcement of the company in cents 
per hour is as follows: 


, 


CONDUCTORS’ AND MOTORMEN’S RATES 
July 1, 
1922, Jan. 1 
to to 
Jan. 1, July 1 
Present 1923 1923 
Minimum three months 52 50 48 
Intermediate nine months 58 - 56 54 
Maximum thereafter 65 63 61 
ELEVATED MOTORMEN’S RATES 
Minimum three months 61 59 57 
Intermediate nine months 62 60 58 
Maximum thereafter 67 65 63 
ELEVATED GUARDS’ RATES 
Minimum three months 56 54 52 
Intermediate nine months 57 55 53 
Maximum thereafter 60 58 56 


Mr. Dana’s statement says that the 
maximum rate for conductors and mo- 
tormen on July 1, 1922, will be 63 cents 
and on Jan. 1, 1923, 61 cents. The basic 
rate reached on Jan. 1, 1928, will be a 
maximum reduction of 6 per cent. A 
corresponding reduction will be made in 
all other rates. On the pay for one- 
man car operation he says that the dif- 
ferential rates paid to operators of one- 
man cars is reduced 20 per cent, the 
new rate being 8 cents an hour in addi- 
tion to the regular rate. 
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All Detroit Lines Now Municipally Owned 


City Takes Over Entire Local System of D. U. R. Without Confusion—Department Heads of 
Municipal System Given Jurisdiction Over Enlarged System—D. U. R. 
Employees Taken Over Except About 200 


: T 12:01 A.M. MAY 15, the rail- 
A“ system owned and operated 

by the Department of Street 
Railway, City of Detroit, was suddenly 
increased by purchase of the city lines 
of the D. U. R. from 90 to 363 miles of 
“single track line, the number of cars 
was jumped from 428 to 1,457, and the 
1,000 employees became 4,000, approx- 
imately. This significant change, mark- 
ing the transition of a great private 
enterprise into a municipal! undertak- 
ing, took place quietly and free from 


confusion as the hands of the clock . 


passed the zero hour. 

The innumerable details incident to 
the transfer had apparently been so 
thoroughly foreseen and prearranged 
for and the offices of the Department 
of Street Railways on that eventful 
day May 15, were so peaceful and calm 
that it was difficult to sense anything 
out of the ordinary in the course of that 
day’s business. 


FoRMER D. U.R. EMPLOYEES Now 
City MEN 


In general, Detroit United Railway 
employees engaged in the city service 
were largely taken over by the city ex- 
cept for department heads and those fill- 
ing about two hundred other positions 
of various kinds and degree of import- 
ance. All department heads of the 
municipal system became the corre- 
sponding heads of the enlarged system 
and they received salary increases com- 
mensurate with their increased respon- 
sibilities. On the other hand, the D. U. 
R. department heads and sub-heads 
fared not so well, several resigning, 
others receiving substantial salary re- 
ductions and still others losing out alto- 
gether, as the scope of the system nar- 
rowed down to a strictly interurban 
property. The city attempted to take 
care of the D. U. R. employees just as 
far as practicable, bringing them over 
at the same or increased salary and 
wages. 

In several trades the rate of wages 
was increased a few cents to equal- 
ize differences between the D. U. R. 
and municipal scales. Trainmen, for 
whom the D. U. R. had proposed a new 
reduction in wages, were transferred 
with the same working conditions and 
the same rate of wage (60-cent maxi- 
mum) and assured there would be no 
change, at least for some time to come. 
As their seniority was by lines, they 
were placed on the boards in the same 
positions previously held. The munici- 
pal system was simply made one di- 
vision of the whole, now comprising 
seven divisions, and named the Shoe- 
maker division. All of the former di- 
vision superintendents and assistant 
superintendents were retained in their 


TERMS OF 


PURCHASE CONTRACT WITH 
PRIVATE COMPANY 


Approved April 17, 1922 
Effective May 15, 1922 
$19,850,000 
Down payment $2,770,000 
Payment method: 
Bond issue of $4,000,000, 
authorized to make down 
payment and buy current 
stock of supplies. 
Installments, semi-annually. ..$500,000 
Interest 6% 


Real estate, value approx- 
imately 
Power stations: 


Two, furnishing 50% of 
total supply. 
Interurban rights: 
Running rates fixed by 
Board of Arbitration. 
Rights can be terminated 
on two years’ notice. 
Total combined systems: 


positions. Simultaneously with the 
transfer of the property on the morning 


_of May 15, thirty-six new car schedules 


were placed in effect and one important 
route extension was made. Various 
other schedule and route changes are 
also contemplated in the near future for 
the general, betterment of the trans- 
portation facilities, whereby ideas of 
the D. U. R. and municipal officials 
along this line will be put into effect. 
It is also contemplated that the Myrtle 
Street line will shortly be operated with 
one-man safety cars, sufficient cars of 
this type being available to replace the 
single-truck, two-man cars now used. 


DEPARTMENT MOvED BODILY 


One of the most difficult problems in 
connection with the property transfer 
was the moving of the department 
which receives, sorts and counts the re- 
ceipts as turned in from the locked fare 
boxes. . This department finished its 
work at the D. U. R. offices on the Sun- 
day receipts, which belonged to the 
private company, at about 4 p.m. Mon- 
day. Between that time and 9 a.m. the 
following morning the three coin sort- 
ers and eight Satley coin counting and 
wrapping machines were moved to the 
new office building just being built for 
the department of street railways and 
set up and made ready for operation 
when the accounting department em- 
ployees reported for work Tuesday 
morning, Monday’s receipts belonging 
to the city. 

It requires many thousand words in 
the legal documents to describe the 
property purchased by the city, but a 
general idea of it can be rather briefly 
summed up as follows: The city took 
over practically all the track and over- 
head within the city limits except that 


serving freight terminals and otherwise 
used in strictly interurban business. All 
freight terminals were retained by the 
D. U. R. The city received all substa- 
tions, air stations, carhouses, battery 
stations and the two power houses. It 
received all of the Highland Park shops 
except the paint shop and the 15 acres 
of ground on which it stood, separated 
from the other buildings in the shop 
group by Third Avenue. 


More THAN 1,000 Cars TAKEN OVER 


The rolling stock purchased com- 
prised 173 single-truck closed motor 
cars, 592 double-truck motor cars, 196 
double-truck trailers and sixty-eight 
service cars, or a total of 1,029 cars. 
The city had previously taken over 105 
double-truck motor cars and twenty- 
three double-truck trailers in connec- 
tion with the purchase of 80 miles of 
the line built by the D. U. R. under the 
day-to-day agreement. This brings the 
total cars purchased from the D. U. R. 
up to 1,157, which, added to the 250 
safety cars and fifty Peter Witt cars 
previously owned by the city, makes a 
grand total of 1,457 cars on the present 
system. The D. U. R. retained 170 
single-truck closed cars, fifty .double- 
truck trailers, eighteen double-truck 
motor cars and all single-truck open 
cars. The last named are being burned. 

The retention of the paint shop by 
the D. U. R. will require the city to 
build a new paint shop and shop office 
and stores building (275 x 237 ft.) in 
the immediate future. There is ample 
ground space adjacent to the other shop 
buildings for this purpose. The second 
floor of the present paint shop is being 
fitted up to serve to house the general 
offices of the D. U. R., which will be 
moved from the interurban terminal 
building downtown to this outlying lo- 
cation immediately. A 150-ft. addition 
will be built in order to provide shop © 


‘facilities adequate for the interurban 


system. 


CATCHING Up WITH DEFERRED MAINTE- 
NANCE A PROBLEM 


Among .the immediate tasks of the 
municipal railway organization will be 
the work of picking up deferred main- 
tenance on track, line, power facilities 
and rolling stock, for which a budget is 
being worked out. On rebuilding the 
worst portions of the property, the de- 
partment officials will go to the limit 
of the financing arranged. For example, 
a rough survey indicates that from 12 
to 15 miles of double-track overhead 
will have to be rebuilt at once. As to 
rolling stock, 200 new cars are needed 
immediately. The D. U. R. has pur- 
chased two-thirds of its power require- 
ments from the Detroit Edison Com- 
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pany. These contracts expire July 1, 
1922, and the Edison company has de- 
clined to renew the agreement to supply 
all of the energy required. The munic- 
ipal system has been buying all its 
energy from the Edison company and 
the Public Lighting Commission has ex- 


ceeded its capacity and is also buying 
from the same source. Hence the 
power problem, taking into account 
these various requirements, is pressing 
and some plan will probably be devised 
within a month or two which will likely 
involve a new source of supply. 


Thirty-Year Controversy Brought to an End 


NE is fairly lost in the moves and 

counter moves that have been 
made in the Detroit situation. For 
thirty years railway matters there have 
been in the public eye. Some day no 
doubt a historian will arise who will 
set down the record of events for pos- 
terity, but unless that historian is a 
disciple of the romantic school the prod- 
uct will be pretty dull reading. If the 
time is not too remote when this work 
is begun then a story ought to result 
that would be enthralling. The man 
who does the task, however, will need 
to get back of the facts to the persons 
who directed the various moves and dis- 
close if he can the actuating motives. 
Perhaps some such account will be made 
available when the record of the life 
of Mayor “Jim” Couzens is written. 
Just now the problem is to sketch the 
outstanding moves in recent years, keep 
within reasonable bounds of space and 
guard this record from becoming dull 
and deadening. 


MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP SUGGESTED 
THIRTY YEARS AGO 


Mayor Couzens had several forerun- 
ners in his campaign for municipal 
ownership in Detroit. Way back in the 
790s none other than Tom L. Johnson, 
in conjunction with the late Mayor 
Hazen S. Pingree of Detroit, is dis- 
covered urging municipal ownership in 
Detroit. The necessary legislation for 
the purchase of the railway by the city 
was passed, and the bill was signed by 
the Governor. Prospects were pleasing 
for the accomplishment of this end, but 
the Supreme Court of Michigan de- 
clared the municipal ownership law to 
be unconstitutional. Then the holding 
company idea was hit upon, the pro- 
posal being for the city to buy the 
system and turn it over for private 
operation. The sale price was fixed 
at $16,000,000, but Mr. Johnson was 
accused of an attempt to bleed the 
city. In consequence of this the Council 
became frightened, the negotiations 
were broken off, and the ordinance per- 
mitted to die. There in brief is the 
record of what is believed to be the 
earliest attempt to accomplish the end 
which Mayor Couzens has achieved. 
Tom L. Johnson is dead and all but for- 
gotten except in Cleveland, but out on 
Woodward Avenue in Detroit there is a 
statue of Hazen S. Pingree. 

What a different_story the closing 
chapters have been in the negotiations 
now concluded when they are compared 
with the attempt by Mr. Johnson and 
Mr. Pingree to bring about municipal 
ownership. The answer is found not in 
the fact that Mr. Johnson, who waged 
a bitter war later in Cleveland, was not 
the equal of Mayor Couzens, but that 


Mayor Couzens and the forces aligned 
on the side of municipal ownership in 
Detroit were aided and helped by cir- 
cumstances that worked materially in 
their benefit. The record of these is 
found very largely in the weapon which 
the city was able to bring against the 
company on account of the expiring 
franchises. On every side after the 
final court decision, the Detroit United 
found itself confronted with threats of 
the remorseless use of the ouster. The 
company had become a trespasser on 
many streets through the expiration of 
its franchises. It was operating on 
sufferance under so-called day-to-day 
agreements. The Supreme Court de- 
cision in the famous Fort Street Case, 
pretty well sounded the fate of the 
company that even a change in owner- 
ship could not avert. More than a year 
ago Alexander Dow and others with a 
record of getting on well in Detroit 
and other cities where they own and 
control utilities made themselves fac- 
tors in the councils of the company, 
but it was too late. Finally the 
Canadian interests in the company 
asserted themselves with the result that 
the negotiations were concluded upon 
which the sale has been accomplished 
to the city at the price of $19,850,000, 
with an initial payment of $2,770,000 
and $500,000 semi-annually. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END 


The concluding stage of the agitation 
against the company was begun in 
1918. “Jim” Couzens had recently 
accepted some $30,000,000 from Henry 
Ford for his interest in the Ford Com- 
pany. With the great bulk of this sum 
invested securely in municipal bonds 
Mr. Couzens east about for something 
to do. The bug of political office stung 
him. He was overcome with a desire to 
become a champien of the people. Well, 
there was the job of Mayor. Somebody 
had to fill that office. Why not “Jim” 
Couzens? So Mr. Couzens proclaimed 
himself a candidate. Now proclaiming 
yourself a candidate is one thing. Get- 
ting yourself elected is another. A 
politician with a burning desire for 
office would have proceeded by formula 
to attain the desired end. A mere citi- 
zen imbued with the same ambition had 
to pursue a different course. And “Jim” 
Couzens did it. At that time the De- 
troit United Railway was charging a 
6-cent fare. James Couzens with his 
private auto close at hand boarded a 
Detroit United car. He tendered the 
conductor 5 cents. This the conductor 
refused to accept. Plain Mr. Couzens 
stepped off the car to the tune of 
clicking cameras while newspaper men 
made notes. “Jim’ Couzens had ac- 
complished his end. The conductor who 


refused the 5 cents remained a con- 
ductor, but a few months later Detroit 
recorded its gratitude to Mr. Couzens 
by electing him Mayor. The battle was 


_ then on in earnest. : 


But before this ’Jim” Couzens had 
felt the political urge- He had pre- 
viously been a member of the city street 
railway commission. Later Mayor 
Marx appointed him police commis- 
sioner to clean up Detroit. He cleaned 
it up, too. Once when-a strike had 
seemed certain on the Detroit United 
Railway Mr. Couzens had threatened to 
turn on the streets of Detroit the entire 
production of the Ford factory to carry 
the people if the railway men went out. 
This was a terrible threat. Luckily for 
Detroit Mr. Couzens was not called 
upon to put the threat into execution. 
Once before when the railway had 
attempted to collect 6 cents and the 
crews had stalled the cars in the streets 
“Jim” Couzens as Police Commissioner 
arrested the crews. 

“Jim” Couzens had promised the 
people municipal ownership if he was 
elected. As one of the early moves 
toward that end Mayor Couzens started 
the construction of a city-owned rail- 
way system in territory not served 
by the Detroit United. The record of 
the progress of that undertaking had 
been written from week to week in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL. Some of 
the outstanding technical features of 
that construction have also been de- 
scribed in these pages. As explained 
previously it is the organization that 
was built up to run these lines that 
will operate the combined lines now. 

Municipal ownership might have 
come eventually even if Mr. Couzens 
had not been elected Mayor. Whether 
or not it would is something for the 
prophets ‘to fight about. Mayor Cou- 
zens entered on the building of the 
municipal lines only after the voters 
had turned down the proposal of the 
Detroit United to sell for about $31,- 
000,000. It must not be supposed, how- 
ever, that the city is now getting for 
$20,000,000 all that it would have got 
under the $31,000,000 offer. Far from 
it. In the first place it is several years 
now since that offer. Meanwhile the 
property has deteriorated, for the com- 
pany could hardly be expected to be 
lavish in expending money on a system 
that was confronted with such great 
uncertainty as to its future. Moreover, 
the company has retained\for the use 
of its interurban lines certain valuable 
properties that were included in the 
original offer of $31,000,000. 

Meanwhile, “Jim” Couzens came up 
for re-election. He won by 30,000 
where before he had only a few thou- 
sand majority. Things began to happen 
at once. The battle of the Detroit 
United for the preservation of its rights 
had been fought through the courts. 
The Supreme: Court had said that the 
franchises for the Woodward and other 
important lines had all expired. An 
offer was made by the city for the 
lines. It was considered by the com- 
pany to be so low as to be ridiculous. 
The answer of the city was: Sell out or 
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How the Department of Street Railways, Detroit, Is Organized 


JAMES COUZENS, Mayor 


G. O. Ellis, President Street Railway Commission 


M. H. Esselstyn, Commissioner 


Gencra! Manager 


Assistant General Manager 


Construction Engineer 
Auditor 

Supervisor of Supplies 
Claims Attorney 
Employment Interviewer 


TRANSPORTATION 


Chief Clerk 


S. Tackabe! 
ah Assistant Chief Clerk 


S. Rust 

R. Bigelow 

A. Vogel 

A. Smith 

. B. Kirchoff 
Albert Bath 
Richard Dawson 
Leo Reynolds 

Cc. J. Wendt 


Division Superintendent 
Division Superintendent 
Division Superintendent 
Division Superintendent 
Division Superintendent 
Division Superintendent 
Division Superintendent 


E. 
L. 
ire 
B. 
F. 
D. 
H 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


Superintendent of Equipment 
Assistant Superintendent of Equipment 


A. C. Colby 

H. S. Williams 

F. M. Weld 

G. P. Richardson 
William Machteit 
Frank Liddy 
George Dunning 
Ernest Kossow 
Eugene Fournier 
Alexander Morrison 
Edward Rowe 
Albert Roye 

Chas. Borrowman 
Harry Ferguson 


Master Mechanic 
General Foreman 
Genera! City Inspector 


Foreman Pipe Fitter 
Foreman Machine Shop 


Foreman Truck Shop 


get out. In accordance with this ulti- 
matum an ouster ordinance was passed, 
but it was never executed, for the nego- 
tiations were soon begun which have 
terminated in the present sale. 

Here is the record of some of the 
principal moves made since 1918, 
arranged in chronological order: 


In July, 1918, the Detroit Street Railway 
Commission reopened negotiations with the 
company for the purchase of its properties 
upon some agreeable basis. 

On Feb. 12, 1919, the company declined 
the city’s offer to purchase the lines within 
the 5-cent zone for $29,653,936. 

The company shortly thereafter made a 
counter proposal that the city lease the 
properties at an annual rental of $2,000,000. 
This was rejected by the city officials and 
the Street Railway Commission. . 

On March 10, 1919, an agreement was 
reached betweeen the company and the city 
officials for the sale of the company’s prop- 
erties to the city at 2 compromise price of 
$31,500,000. The voters rejected this pro- 
posal at the election on April 7 that year. 

On April 4, 1920, an ordinance providing 
for service-at-cost was defeated. This plan 


provided for combining the city-owned 
lines and the private lines. 

_ In February, 1921, the United States 
Supreme Court validated the municipal 
ownership ordinance and reaffirmed the 
right of the city to order the D. U. 


off streets where its franchises had expired. 

Last fall the ouster ordinance was passed 
by the Council, but the forcing of the com- 
pany from the streets where franchises had 
expired was delayed pending renewal of the 
purchase negotiations. 

On Dec. 15, joint operation over certain 
of the company’s lines and certain of the 
city’s lines was begun. 

_On Dec, 22, 1921, 294 miles of Detroit 
United lines were taken over by the city 
following arbitration in which the price for 
these lines was fixed at $2,297,700. 

on rer ae 1922, the voters approved 
purchase of the co rs li = 
Be dae mpany’s lines for $19, 

On May 15, the lines were taken over, in 
accordance with the general terms noted 
elsewhere in this account. 


With respect to fares, these were 
changed from time to time under au- 
thority from the courts and in accord- 
ance with agreement with the city. The 
record of all these moves and counter 
moves forms a basis for a separate 
history the importance of which has 
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now become mostly a significance of 
the hour. : 

This story, as a story, would not be 
complete without further reference to 
the attempt to arrange for service-at- 
cost grants in Detroit as a way out of 
the situation that developed there. 
Mayor Couzens flatly refused to com- 
mit the city to the service-at-cost plan. 
Despite this, however, Detroit just nar- 
rowly escaped an arrangement similar 
to the one which has proved so advan- 
tageous in Cleveland. The service-at- 
cost proposal for Detroit had a strong 
following, but Mayor Couzens proved 
obdurate. He refused to put the plan 
to referendum. The company, however, 
went right into the hall of the Common 
Council with its proposals. The Council 
inclined toward the plan, passed the 
necessary enabling resolutions and ordi- 
nances, but these the Mayor promptly 
vetoed. The Council then moved to 
pass the measure over the Mayor’s veto. 
That body nearly succeeded in doing so. 
It was only the vote of a single Council- 
man that prevented this measure from 
going into effect. 

The sale of the properties in the city 
to the city will leave the Detroit United 
Railway with 600 miles of interurban 
lines. Including real estate, cars, over- 
head equipment and valuable rights in 
Flint and Port Huron, the 600 miles 
will, if city payments totaling $19,- 
850,000 are applied to reduce the “cost 
of property” account, stand on com- 
pany’s books at slightly less than 
$40,000,000. 

Applying city payments to reduce the 
bonded debt total of $35,221,500 (Dec. 
31, 1921) the remainder will be $15,- 
371,500, or at rate of $25,618 per mile. 
An authority of the affairs of the com- 
pany says that some idea of the effect 
of purchase may be had by assuming 
immediate effect of sale payments and 
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changing the Dec. 31 statement accord- 
ingly. This would then show: 


ASSETS 

Cost of properties (600 miles) ..*$39,712,566 
Sinking, fund 9.6 épietnys. See aoe 64,96 
Other -investments) <b seen cas 431,565 
Tnventories™: Si oecer sak ose 5 1,621,201 
Cash and accounts receivable. . 1,902,009 
Deferred ‘charzes .igaiw de tacts en 438,915 

$44,171,218 

LIABILITIES a 

Bonded debt (600 miles)...... 7$15,371,500 
Real estate mortgage......... 513, 
Reserves, 6tG.)~. cidade. sk eaee 1,848,082 
Current liabilities ...... 2,921,279 
Capital outstanding . 15,375,000 
UTTAR “di aan re os apt eroieee eae 8,141,665 

$44,171,218 


*$59,562,000 less $19,850,000 city payment. 
7$35,221,500 less $19,850,000 payment. 


It is pointed out that additional fac- 
tors in the city purchase contract are 
provisions that city pay 6 per cent on 
unpaid balances of purchase price and 
take over practically all the company’s 
inventory of materials and supplies. In- 
asmuch as company’s long term debt is 
largely financed at 4% per cent it is 
estimated that the 6 per cent interest 
clause means an advantage of around 
$1,000,000. Sale of its inventory for 
city lines means half a million or more 
immediate income. 

This balance sheet shows in a gen- 
eral way how the situation will stand 
in Detroit after the city lines of the 
Detroit United Railway have been taken 
over by the city. Like most other tabu- 
lations, however, the figures need some 
elaboration. They show clearly that 
fewer than 300 of the 900 miles of the 
company are located within the city of 
Detroit, but they give no idea of the 
extent of the rest of the system or of its 
value as a money maker. After all, it 
is the’ interurban properties of the com- 
pany that really count. In addition to 
owning the city systems in Flint, 
Pontiac, Ann Arbor, Port Huron, and 
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one or two other fairly important 
Michigan towns, there are interurban 
lines tying all of these places with 
Detroit. All of these lines are also in 
the so-called automobile belt. This 
means a great deal from the money- 
making standpoint to the Detroit United 
Railway. It is to these lines that the 
Detroit United management will now 
turn all of its attention. With the 
management freed from the trials and 
tribulations which have gone with the 
running of the local lines in the city of 
Detroit, it is only reasonable to expect 
that the development of the interurban 
lines will be carried on to an extent 
that will make of them even much 
greater earners in the future than they 
ever have been in the past. This is 
saying a great deal, for the interurban 
lines of the Detroit United Railway 
have in times past been exceedingly 
prosperous, though not showing up as 
well under present competitive and 
slack business conditions. 

This, then, is the record of some of 
the outstanding events in the contro- 
versy between the company and the city 
and of the negotiations which have led 
up to the purchase by the city. 

As for the future. The idea of Mayor 
Couzens is that in the street railway the 
officials in public office in the city will 
have direct contact with the~ people 
through the municipal railway 450,- 
000,000 times a year. Every citizen has 
something at stake. It is his idea that 
it is inconceivable that such contact 
would permit political wasters or plun- 
derers to work. He is on record as 
saying: 

“Municipal ownership is bound to be 
a success. Anything that is founded 
on public service will succeed. Our 
other utilities—light and water—have 
been successes. There is no reason to 
believe that street railways should not 
succeed, too.” 

There can be no blinking at the fact 
that Mayor Couzens will set about 
making municipal operation a success 
with as much determination as he 
set about to accomplish municipal 
ownership. Just how much he and his 
successors in office will be able to ac- 
complish is something that will be 
answered only by the lapse of time. 

As a subject “Jim” Couzens has been 
done to death. He is a constant source 
of copy to the daily newspapers, not 
much less so than Henry Ford. While 
his name will, of course, always be 
coupled with the closing fight in Detroit 
over the railway matter, still “Jim” 
Couzens, to ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL 
readers, is of interest principally as 
the vehicle through which the main 
moves were made in Detroit. It may 
even seem to some that he has been 
given too prominent a place in this 
account. The answer is that you can’t 
very well write about municipal owner- 
ship in Detroit without saying a great 
deal about “Jim” Couzens. It would of 
course have been possible practically to 
eliminate Mr. Couzens from the pic- 
ture, but that would in no way alter 
the stern reality that Detroit has gone 
to municipal ownership. 
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Cleveland Men Accept Cut 


Submit to Wage Reduction Rather Than 
Run Risk of Having Entire Agree- 
ment. Reopened 


¥ 


Conductors and motormen of the 
Cleveland (Ohio) Railway have voted 
to accept a wage reduction of 10 per 
cent, rather than to submit to arbitra- 
tion the terms of an entirely new work- 
ing agreement. The old agreement ex- 
pired on May 1. 


FIvE-CENT PAy REDUCTION 


The vote reduces the men’s wages 
from a scale of 55 cents an hour for 
new men, 58 cents for men with more 
than six month’s service, and 60 cents 
an hour for men in the company’s em- 
ploy more than a year, to one which 
provides 50, 53 and 55 cents an hour 
for the respective classes. 

As a result of the-vote to accept the 
new scale, company officials hope to be 
able to place a 5-cent rate of fare into 
effect in Cleveland before the end of 
the year. 

Acceptance of the wage reduction 
was a direct reversal of the stand of 
the men in a referendum two weeks 
ago when they voted against a reduc- 
tion and for arbitration. After they 
learned that arbitration would probably 
include the submission of the closed 
shop clause to the arbiters, the protest 
of the men caused the officers of the 
union to decide to offer a second refer- 
endum. 

At this second referendum the men 
took the wage cut by vote of 1,186 to 
790. 

The change in sentiment, it was 
apparent, was due to the fact that the 
men preferred to take a cut to arbitra- 
tion of the question of an open or closed 
shop and all the other advantages here- 
tofore held under their agreement. 
Under such a situation their right to 
organize would have been submitted to 
outsiders and in the event of an ad- 
verse decision on the closed shop ques- 
tion the union would have been left 
weakened. 


CLOSED SHOP AT PRESENT 


The present closed shop agreement 
provides arbitration of all disputes, but 
the company insisted arbitration of the 
wage question must include arbitration 
on all points. 

John J. Stanley, president of the 
company, said: 


_ This wage reduction should result in an 
increase of some $30,000 a month in the 
company’s interest fund, which determines 
what rate of fare shall be charged. We 
are hopeful that this, together with other 
economies already in effect, will make pos- 
sible a return to a 5-cent fare in Cleveland 
some time during this year. 

The new wage scale is retroactive to 


May 1. 


Good Will and Confidence Pledged 
Georgia Company 

The Atlanta Federation of Labor re- 

cently pledged to President Arkwright 

and his company, namely the Georgia 

Railway & Power Company, its best 

wishes and friendly aid in any manner 


that would be useful in furthering the 
projects proposed by the company. “Two 
Bells” under date of April 25 reprints 
the resolutions signed by the legislative 
committee of the Federation. Some of 
the high points in the resolution are as 
follows: 


An impression seems to prevail in the 
public mind that there is an inherent hos- 
tility against the company by labor. This 
body is big and broad enough to differ 
specifically with the company and all em- 
ployers, and agree with them and be help- 
ful as to others. Organized labor never 
thrived on malice or hatred. 

The public should be given to understand 
that the Federation is fully able to judge 
when and where the activities of this body 
is necessary either for or against the com- 
pany. 

We realize that in the contractural rela- 
tions entered into by the Georgia Railway 
& Power Company with its organized em- 
ployees they recognize the right of collec- 
tive bargaining and the right of organized 
labor to a voice in the fixing of rates of 
pay, hours of labor and other conditions 
of employment. We believe this policy has 
been a great benefit to the growth and 
prosperity of Atlanta. 

Your committee feels that the Georgia 
Railway & Power Company possess. the 
confidence and esteem of this body and the 
good will and encouragement in its under- 
takings. 

This. does not imply that as an oganiza- 
tion and as citizens the body is called on 
to agree with the company in all its proj- 
ects, but it does mean that we judge each 
proposition on its merits and by our own 
understanding, in no wise formed by pas- 
sion or prejudice or outside influence and 
opinion. 


Finishing Touches Being Put to 
Grand Rapids Franchise 


After many months of negotiations 
between the city and the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Railway a settlement seems 
in sight. Speed is necessary, however, 
in completing the agreement between 
the company and the city if the pro- 
posed franchise is to be submitted to 
the electors at the primary on Sept. 12 
as planned. The city has only recently 
submitted to the company its draft of 
the proposed franchise. It is acceptable 
to the company in almost all provisions, 
it is announced. 

Meetings will be held in the near 
future to iron out minor details upon 
which there seems to be some objection 
by the company. A representative of 
the employees as well as the one from 
the company and city attend these meet- 
ings. 

The franchise, as proposed, will per- 
mit the company to charge a 10-cent 
cash fare, with seven tickets for 50 
cents, until January, 1923. At that 
time a readjustment is proposed. If any 
surplus is made after the date of the 
passage of the franchise and before 
Jan. 1, 1923, over the return on the 
investment allowed by the city it will 
be turned into a surplus account to 
help in fare reduction. 

The company has been operating 
without a franchise for many months. 
Ever since the franchise expired nego- 
tiations have been going on bétween 
the company and the city: The chang- 
ing conditions, however, made it im- 
possible to arrive at a decision as to 
fares. There was also a long discus- 
sion over the valuation of the property 
and for many months there was a dead- 
lock. This question was finally settled 
and the city started work drafting the 
proposed franchise. 
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Wage Matters Not Finally Settled 


Disputed points left over from the 
arbitration of the Springfield and the 
Worcester (Mass.) Consolidated Street 
Railway controversies over wages and 
working conditions have not yet been 
definitely settled. After supplemental 
hearings, James J. Storrow, the neutral 
arbitrator, advised that the Worcester 
contract be accepted as governing the 
various disputed points on both sys- 
tems. When the men objected, on the 
ground that the Worcester contract had 
not been fully observed in practice, 
it was suggested that the established 
practice in Worcester be followed there 
and in Springfield, whereupon a dispute 
arose over what has actually consti- 
tuted such practise. For the present 
the question is in abeyance, pending the 
company’s formulation of a summer 
program, following which the men pro- 
pose to give close scrutiny to the man- 
ner in which the company applies the 
rules supposed to follow Worcester pro- 
cedure. However, the company has 
agreed to a request that more of the 
spare men be placed on regular runs, 
and also to the payment of time and 
half for overtime of the spare men 
working under certain conditions. 


Proposes Unification of 
Railway Lines 


Representative Richards recently in- 
troduced a bill for the consideration of 
the Massachusetts Legislature which 
will unify the electric railway lines in 
the metropolitan Boston district under 
the control of a Metropolitan Transit 
Commission. The proposed unification 
would bring under lease to the Boston 
Elevated the Hyde Park and West Rox- 
bury divisions and-also the Chelsea 
division of the Eastern Massachusetts 
Street Railway. The plan is advanced 
to work out the transportation prob- 
lem of the Hyde Park and Revere 
Beach sections, which have confronted 
the trustees of the Elevated and the 
Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway 
for some time. Representative Rich- 
ards has announced that there would 
be a single fare within the metropoli- 
tan transit district. 

Mayor Curley is opposed to the bill, 
as, also, are the trustees of the Eastern 
Massachusetts Street Railway. The 
trustees claim the terms of the bill 
would dismember the properties of the 
company and would result in unfairness 
to riders and stockholders. Under the 
proposed bill the stockholders would 
have no voice in the matter. 


Strike Ties Up Line 


The lines of the Steubenville, East 
Liverpool & Beaver Valley Traction 
Company, East Liverpool, Ohio, are 
tied up by a strike of the trainmen. 
The company was prepared to resume 
service, but the first attempt to do so 
in East Liverpool resulted in a demon- 
stration so hostile to the company that 
the effort to operate was discontinued 
at the request of Mayor Wilson. Work- 
«rs imported from Cleveland and Toledo 


to replace the strikers were set upon by © 


rioters and beaten up. The controversy 
appears to have arisen over the refusal 
of the company to deal with any but its 
own employees as individuals, but 
efforts made by the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY 
JOURNAL to secure a statement for pub- 


lication from official sources have proved 


unavailing. The contract between the 
company and its men expired on May 1. 


Film Shows Commission’s © 
Relief Plan 

Movie fans who flocked to the New 
York City Town Hall on Friday night, 
May 5, didn’t see William S. Hart en- 
gage in any Wild West duel nor 
Douglas Fairbanks jump from one roof 
to another but saw a “reel” feat—Mr. 
S. Trapp Hanger traveling on the In- 
terborough Transit Company during 
morning rush hours in an effort to 
reach his office. He was jarred, jostled 
and jammed so in the shuttle train 
operating between the east and west 
side of the city Forty-second Street 
that he beseeched Father Knicker- 
bocker to come to the rescue. “Stand- 
ing Room Only,” the commission’s 
motion picture, portrayed New York 
City’s past, present and future trans- 
portation problems and developments. 
The solution to the present transporta- 
tion problem was shown to be in the 
commission’s plan which stood for New 
Construction, Consolidation, Reorgan- 
ization, Honest Values and Public 
Ownership. 

An informal debate was part of the 
program at the Town Hall, the par- 
ticipants being Murray Hulbert, presi- 
dent of the Board of Aldermen, 
Major-General O’Ryan, one of the com- 
missioners, and Daniel L. Turner, chief 
engineer of the commission. 


Mayor Addresses Railway Men 


In a brief address before 300 officials 
and employees of the Connecticut Com- 
pany at Hartford, on May 11, Mayor 
Richard J. Kinsella, said that he in- 
tended to confer in the near future 
with Lucius S. Storrs, president of the 
Connecticut Company, with respect to 
the local railway situation. Mr. Kin- 
sella was elected on a platform calling 
for lower fares. 

Nathaniel J. Scott reviewed his first 
year as manager of the Hartford divi- 
sion of the Connecticut Company. 

Ralph Martin, traffic manager for the 
company, gave some interesting figures 
and data on the traffic checking system. 

F. P. McKaig and H. Jackson Tip- 
pett, officials in the track and pavement 


construction department, outlined the- 


work of this department. 

Leslie Spraggon of the mechanical 
department stressed the need of shop 
efficiency. 

Mr. Storrs said: “We must pull to- 
gether to sell service to the public.” 

Joseph Berry, special counsel for the 
company, created great hilarity by a 
humorous recital of a typical busy day 
of J. K. Punderford, vice-president and 
general manager of the company. 


New Contract Made—-The Empire 
State Railroad Corporation, Syracuse, 
N. Y., has completed a new contract 
with its interurban men, shopmen, etc., 
which calls for a reduction varying 
from 2 cents an hour for trainmen to 5 
per cent in various other departments. 
With the exception of wage rates and 
certain changes in overtime provisions, 
the new contract is the same as that for 
last year. 


Mayor Opposed to Transit Plans — 
Mayor Hylan of New York City has 
expressed his opposition to the plan 
of the Transit Commission to construct 
seven subways at a cost of $218,000,000. 
He announced that the city would soon 
make public a plan of its own for new 
construction. The Mayor is very much 
against private operation and said that 
the city would appropriate money for 
new subway lines only on the basis of 
city ownership and city operation. 

Denies Electrification Reports—Re- 
ports from the East that the Great 
Northern Railway is preparing for elec- 
trification of part of its Western lines 
were denied recently by President 
Ralph Budd. The Great Northern has 
been studying electrification for several 
years and officials have in mind, it is 
understood, the starting of electric 
trains through the Rocky Mountain 
district as the next major development. 
President Budd said that the Great 
Northern has no plans for electrifica- 
tion in the immediate future. 

Lease Approved.—The Public Service 
Commission has approved the lease for 
the operation of the Frankford “L” by 
the Philadelphia (Pa.) Rapid Transit 
Company. This decision brings to an 
end negotiations which have been under 
way for a period of five years. The 
commission has reserved for itself the 
right to determine a reasonable rate 
of fare to be charged patrons of the 
line and also the character of the 
service. W. D. B. Ainey, chairman of 
the. commission, announced that the 
fare question would be considered 
ultimately upon the basis of the pend- 
ing valuation proceedings. 

New Franchise in Galesburg. —A new 
railway franchise at Galesburg, IIl., be- 
tween the city and the Galesburg Rail- 
way, Lighting & Power Company, was 
passed and accepted under date of 
March 14, 1922. It runs for twenty 
years, which is the limit in the State 
of Illinois. 
operation of one-man cars. Service is 
not to be Jess than twenty minutes on 
any line and the co y is not to be 
held for any paving which the city may 
do, excepting that its tracks when laid 
will be laid on a base to conform with 
base used by the city when street is 
paved. No compensation is to be ‘paid 
the city other than ever taxes. | 


The grant provides for the 
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Holders Urged to Accept 


Protective Committee Sees This as 
Only Safe Way Out of Inter- 
borough Tangle 


The protective committee represent- 
ing the holders of the 4% per cent 
collateral trust bonds of the Inter- 
borough-Metropolitan Company, New 
York, N. Y., has addressed a communi- 
cation to holders of the bonds and of 
certificates of deposit, and also to 
holders of Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company stock urging upon them the 
conclusion that the best chance—per- 
haps the only chance—of saving the 
equity represented by Interborough 
stock, constituting principal security of 
Interborough-Metropolitan bonds, is the 
adoption of proposed Interborough- 
Manhattan plan of voluntary readjust- 
ment. 

In pointing out that the plan effects 
a reduction of Manhattan dividend 
rental, reduces fixed charges on Inter- 
borough-Manhattan properties, accom- 
plishes an extension or renewal of 
Interborough Rapid Transit 8 per cent 
gold notes aggregating $38,144,000, 
maturing Sept. 1, next, and provides 
for capital requirements of approxi- 
mately $15,000,000, the committee states 
that unless some such plan is consum- 
mated, receivership is inevitable. 
Security holders are told that by fiscal 
year commencing July 1, 1925, earnings 
are estimated by officers of Inter- 
borough company to be at least suffi- 
cient to provide 4 per cent on Inter- 
borough stock. In addition, attention 
is called to the distinct value possessed 
by Interborough stock as a result of 
so-called “terminal payments” to which 
it will be entitled after retirement of 
first and refunding mortgage bonds. 
Following retirement, provided for 
through a sinking fund, entire earn- 
ings of city-owned subway system will 
accrue to system for eleven years in- 
tervening before expiration of operat- 
ing contract with the city. Company 
preferential payments during this period 
would amount to $122,485,000, in addi- 
tion to payments of $31,000,000 by the 
city for Interborough equipment. 

The plan gives to holders of Inter- 
borough-Metropolitan 4% per cent bonds 
and Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany stock the option. 

(a) of purchasing, at their principal 
amount and accrued interest, new Inter- 
borough ten-year 6 per cent gold notes 
to the extent of 16 per cent of the 
principal amount of their bonds, or 32 
per cent of the par value of their Inter- 
borough stock, respectively, and keep- 
ing all their bonds or stock, as the case 
may be; or 

(b) of surrendering 60 per cent of 
their bonds or stock to an underwriting 
syndicate which has been formed to 
purchase such of the new notes as are 
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not taken by said bondholders and stock- 
holders (the notes purchased by said 
bondholders and stockholders and the 
surrendered bonds and stock, however, 
te be offered for subscription by holders 
of preferred and common stock of Inter- 
borough Consolidated Corporation). 

The committee advises bondholders 
and stockholders to subscribe for their 
pro rata share of the new notes, thereby 
avoiding any sacrifice of their interest 
in the Interborough stock. 

Since the preparation of the plan 
G. M. P. Murphy & Company, J. & W. 
Seligman & Company, Kidder, Pea- 
body & Company and Guaranty Com- 
pany, New York, as syndicate mana- 
gers, have formed a syndicate which, 
for a cash commission to be paid by the 
Interborough Company, will underwrite 
the purchase as above provided. 

The trust agreement under which 
Interborough stock is pledged to secure 
Interborough-Metropolitan 43 per cent 
bonds is to be foreclosed and bond- 
holders not assenting to the plan will 
receive only their pro rata share of 
the cash proceeds of such sale and of 
the sale of other unmortgaged assets of 
the Interborough Consolidated Corpora- 
tion. 


Will Contract for Safety Cars 


Justice George E. Pierce in the Su- 


.preme Court at Buffalo has signed an 


order directing George Bullock, as re- 
ceiver for the Buffalo & Lake Erie 
Traction Company, the Erie Electric 
Motor Company, the Erie City Passen- 
ger Railway, the Erie, Reed Park & 
Lake Side Street Railway and the Buf- 
falo & Lackawanna Traction Company, 
to contract with the J. G. Brill Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, for leasing on car 
trust agreements twenty-five one-man 
safety cars for operation by the Erie 
& Suburban Railway in the city of 
Erie, Pa. Mr. Bullock also controls 
this line by reason that all its capital 
stock is held by him as receiver for 
the other affiliated traction interests. 

The agreement for the leasing of 
the cars and payment provides that the 
cars are to be single-truck, double-end, 
equipped with Birney safety motor car 
bodies complete with G.E. 264-A motor 
equipment, K-63 double-end control, 
G.E. air brakes, C.P.-25 compressors 
and Brill patented No. 79 E-I trucks. 

The base rental to be paid is $159,492, 
at the rate of $6,379 per car, payable 
as follows; 25 per cent cash on ship- 
ment, the balance sight draft attached 
to bill of lading. The balance to be 
paid in sixty notes or lease warrants 
of the railway maturing monthly over 
a period of sixty months, with 6 per 
cent interest. The company must keep 
the property insured and the title vests 
in the Brill Company until payments 
have been completed. 


$12,500,000 Issue Offered 


Holding Company to Use Proceeds of 
Long-Term Issue to Retire 
Short-Term Paper 


A contract has just been made by the 
Commonwealth Power, Railway & Light 
Company, New York, N. Y., which con- 
templates the sale of an issue of $12,- 
500,000 twenty-five-year 6 per cent se- 
cured sinking fund gold bonds, the 
proceeds of which will be applied to the 
payment of banking indebtedness due 
Noy. 1, 1922, and convertible bonds due 
May 1, 1923. This provides for all 
indebtedness of the company éxcept the 
serial notes maturing May 1, 1923-1924, 
and June 1, 1923-1924, amounting to 
$1,696,000, and other items aggregating 
$454,609, and outstanding scrip issued 
in lieu of cash dividends, maturing 
on Feb. 1, 1924, 1925, 1926 and 1927, 
amounting to $3,490,465. 

In arranging this financing it was 
found desirable to group into one com- 
pany the ownership of all the controlled 
companies engaged in the electric light, 
power and gas business, and to this 
end the Commonwealth Power Cor- 
poration has been organized to acquire 
the common stock of the Consumers 
Power Company, Central Illinois Light 
Company, Illinois Power Company, 
Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Com- 
pany and the Springfield Light, Heat & 
Power Company, together with $5,318, 
500 of the preferred stocks of some of 
these companies, all of which stocks 
have been pledged as collateral to the 
$12,500,000 twenty-five-year bonds to be 
sold. All of the preferred and the com- 
mon stock of Commonwealth Power 
Corporation come into the treasury of 
the Commonwealth Power, Railway & 
Light Company, either directly or 
through its subsidiary the Union Rail- 
way, Gas & Electric Company; so that 
the equity ownership of the Common- 
wealth Power, Railway & Light Com- 
pany remains unimpaired. 

George E. Hardy, president of the 
company, says that within a short time 
it is planned to submit to the stockhold- 
ers of the company a plan for the 
conversion of their preferred stock and 
scrip into preferred stock of the Com- 
monwealth Power Corporation. The de- 
tails of this plan are now being con- 
sidered, but it is understood that it 
will carry assurance that payment of 
dividends upon the preferred stock of 
the new company can be started. 

As the plan now under contemplation 
provides for the retirement of a large 
amount of short-term indebtedness by 
the issuance of long-term obligations, 
it is expected that the value of the 
investment of the company in its sub- 
sidiaries will be materially improved. 
This, of course, should inure to the 
benefit of both the preferred and the 
common stocks of the Commonwealth 
Power, Railway & Light Company, so 
it is explained. 

The new issue of $12,500,000 of Com- 
monwealth Power Corporation 6 per 
cent bonds is being offered for subscrip- 
tion at 90 and interest to yield more 
than 6.80 per cent. 


Sie 
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Details Being Arranged 
Securities Deposited in Furtherance of 
Reorganization Agreement for 
American Cities Company 


There have been thus far deposited 
with the National Power & Light Com- 
pany, $555,900 of the securities of the 
American Cities Company for which 
new securities are to be issued by the 
holding company. The securities being 
deposited are the 5-6 per cent bonds 
of the American Cities Company. 

Meanwhile the National Power & 
Light Company plans to apply to the 
New Orleans Stock Exchange to list 
$8,655,000 of its securities, which are 
to be exchanged for the 5-6 per cent 
bonds of the American Cities Company. 

The Interstate Trust & Banking 
Company, New Orleans, has been 
named agent for the Central Union 
Trust Company, New York, trustee of 
the mortgage covering the new se- 
curities of the National Power & Light 
Company and the Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Company, New Orleans, has been 
made transfer agent for the preferred 
and common stock with the Canal- 
Commercial Trust & Savings Bank, 
New Orleans, as registrar. 

J. K. Newman, chairman of the com- 
mittee of five, representing the holders 
of the 5-6 per cent collateral trust 
bonds of the American Cities Company, 
under the bondholders’ deposit agree- 
ment of Jan. 15, 1919, has issued a 
statement of date of May 1, 1922, to the 
depositors of the American Cities Com- 
pany of the above securities, explain- 
ing the plan of the bondholders’ com- 
mittee for the reorganization of the 
American Cities Company and giving 
a brief statement of the new company 
and its subsidiaries, the Memphis Gas 
& Electric Company, the Memphis 
Street Railway, the Birmingham Rail- 
way & Light Company, the Little Rock 
Railway & Electric Company, the Knox- 
ville Railway & Light Company and 
the Houston Railway & Light Company. 
The statement is issued from the of- 
fice of Isidore Newman & Sons, 212 
Carondelet Street, New Orleans. 

C. C. Chappelle, representing the 
Chase National Bank, New York, 
reached New Orleans May 10 and was 
a visitor at the City Hall, where he 
conferred with Commissioner of Public 
Utilities Pauli Maloney on matters 
affecting the reorganization of the New 
Orleans Railway & Light Company. 
Tt is more than likely that until this 
matter has been definitely settled Mr. 
Chappelle will be a frequent visitor to 
New Orleans. 


Seeks to Finance Construction 
of Ferryboats 


Plans for financing the construction 
of two steel hull electrically driven 
ferryboats of 3,000-passenger capacity 
were submitted recently to the Railroad 
Commission by the San Francisco-Oak- 
land Terminal Railways. The company 
asks permission to appropriate $300,000 
from its depreciation fund and to issue 


$600,000 face value of 7 per cent serial 
equipment trust notes to be secured by 
a pledge of the boats. Permission is 
further requested to set aside $5,000 a 
month out of the depreciation fund for 
a sinking redemption fund for the 
equipment trust notes. The company 
agrees that when the reorganization 
plan now under way is perfected it 
will reimburse the depreciation fund 
from the sale of first mortgage bonds. 
The new ferryboats are to take the 
place of the steamer San Jose, des- 
troyed by fire on March 23, 1919, and 
one of the boats now in service. The 
business is declared to be rapidly in- 
creasing and the employment of ad- 
ditional ferryboats of larger carrying 
capacity is said to be necessary. 


Petitions for Abandonment 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., a city of 
15,000 inhabitants at the site of the 
famous “Soo Canal,” St. Mary’s River, 
connecting Lake Superior and Lake 
Huron, is experiencing street railway 
difficulties that have found their way 
before the Publie Utilities Commission. 

Since the advent of the gasoline 
motor vehicle, electric railway lines 
at Sault Ste. Marie, one a threemile 
single. track system from the country 
club, on the east side of the city, to 
the suburb of Algonquin, on the west 
side, and a loop about the city, have 
steadily lost money. The climax came 
when the city commission called on the 
Sault Ste. Marie Traction Company to 
pay approximately $8,000 for paving 
between and on either side of the tracks, 
on the “loop system,” where streets 
have been dug for laying a trunk 
sewer. 

This, the company explained, it was 
unable to do, and cited losses of 
$16,000 since Jan. 1, 1921. The city 
was insistent, however, and the com- 
pany carried to the state utilities body 
a petition for authority to cease opera- 
tions. The state commission heard the 
plea, then issued an order that “unless 
the city charter is amended so as to 
permit the company to escape its share 
of paving costs, the company will cease 
operations on July 15.” 

The city attorney has ruled that a 
special election to decide such a ques- 
tion is not permissible, but that a spe 
cial election to vote on the “daylight 
saving plan” may be called, and the 
charter amendment made a separate 
issue of the same election. This will 
probably be done. 

There is an element of the population 
at Sault Ste. Marie which believes the 
day of the electric street railway in 
cities of less than 50,000, has passed 
and that a flexible motor bus service is 
the only solution. They are divided, 
however, on the question of public or 
private ownership of such system, and 
these questions will probably enter 
largely into the election. 

The company announces that it will 
cease operations July 15, unless the 
electorate votes to amend the charter 
and themselves assume the burden of 
paving. 


Tax Exemption Vote Soon 


Believed That New Measure Will Come 
Up Soon in House of Representa- 
tives for Consideration 

Despite efforts to delay the considera- 
tion of tax-exempt security legislation, 
the joint resolution recently approved 
by the ways and means commitiee will 
be brought to a vote in the House of 
Representatives in the near future. It 
is believed that the resolution will pass, 
but a hard fight is in prospect. 

The principal arguments being ad- 
vanced against the legislation are that 
it will make it much more difficult for 
states and cities to sell their securities 
and that it will increase the rate of 
interest that farmers will have to pay 
for loans. < 

Some members of the House who 
oppose the resolution go so far as to 
say that a constitutional amendment 
such as is proposed will reduce mate- 
rially state participation in such mat- 
ters as federal aid highways and prac- 
tically will preclude municipal opera- 
tion of public utilities. . 

On the other hand, those favoring 
the legislation contend that the issuance 
of tax-exempt securities establishes a 
privileged class which enjoys all the 
benefits of public expenditures but 
which pays no share of them. 

At the close of 1921 there were at 
least $15,000,000,000 of tax-exempt se- 
eurities in existence. In 1921 alone the 
amount was increased. by more than 
$1,000,000,000. While the rate of in- 
crease in 1922 may not be as great as 
in recent years, it is declared to be 
obvious that these securities will be 
issued in constantly increasing quan- 

ApvocaTEs CLAIM PRIVATELY-OWNED 
Utmuties SuFFER Most 


While industry as a whole suffers 
because it is denied the use of large 
sums which can be invested more profit- 
ably in tax-free securities, the privately 
owned public utilities suffer most, 
friends of the resolution point out, be- 
cause they cannot compete with pub- 
licly owned undertakings whose bonds 
are tax exempt. 

A majority of the committee on ways 
and means voted to recommend the 
legislation and gave eight reasons why 
the issuance of tax-exempt securities 
should be condemned. As the commit- 
tee sees it tax exemption does all of 
the following things: 

1. Causes a great loss of revenue by per- 

roperty 


mitting a large portion of pi to es- 
cape taxation. 5 

2. Violates the ability principle of taxa- 
tion and discriminates unfairly between 
taxpayers. 

3. Impedes private financing. 

4. Discourages investment in new enter- 
prises. 

5. Encourages extravagances of govern- 
mental agencies. 
_ & Grants a private subsidy to certain 
interests. 


- 


7. Increases the rate of interest required 
carried 


8. Creates. social unrest. 
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Another Offer Made to Become 
Company Stockholders 


All employees of the Public Service 
Railway, Newark, N. J., who want to 
take advantage of another opportunity 
to get in on the “customer-ownership” 
plan can make application to their re- 
spective department heads. “All To- 
gether,” the official publication of the 
railway at Camden, says that the Public 
Service Corporation, which operates 
the railway, gas and electric properties, 
has gained so many thousand customers 
as partners through the plan that it 
is making a brand new offer to help 
employees to become part owners on 
an easy payment plan. No initial pay- 
ment on the stock will be required and 
a flat amount of only 75 cents per 
share a week or $3 per share a month 


will be deducted from the pay en- 


velopes so that the stock will be paid 
for in two and one-half years. Eight 
per cent interest will be allowed on pay- 
_ments and the interest will be com- 
pounded quarterly. 


Consolidation of Utilities 
at Columbus. 


Comprehensive plans for the consol- 
idation of electric railway and gas 
utilities at Columbus, Ga., under the 
management of Stone & Webster, Inc., 
have been approved by stockholders of 
the Columbus Railroad, and if sanc- 
tioned by the Railroad Commission of 
Georgia will be put into effect in the 
near future. The Columbus Electric 
Company owns all the common stock of 
the Columbus Power Company, Colum- 
bus Railroad and of the Gas Light Com- 
pany of Columbus. 
in Georgia has given to the railroad 
company, long engaged in the electric 
railway and retail electric light and 
power businesses, the right also to gen- 
erate and furnish gas to consumers. It 
has long been apparent that it would be 
desirable to consolidate the subsidiary 
companies of the Columbus Electric 
Company in order that a flexible finan- 

ial structure might be set up ade- 
quately to care for the expected growth 
of business, and such as to give the 
stockholders of the Columbus Electric 
Company direct ownership in the phys- 
ical properties. The laws of the State 
_confer the right to consolidate the 
power and the railroad companies, the 
market is regarded as favorable for 
long-term or permanent financing, and 
-the time is looked upon as advantageous 
for financing $1,750,000 of 6 per cent 
coupon notes of the electric company, 
due July 1, 1922. 

The plan contemplates the changing 
of the name of the Columbus Railroad 
to the Columbus Electric & Power Com- 
pany and 


(a) Acquisition by_ the new company of 
the properties of the Columbus Power Com- 
pany, subject to $3,667,000 outstanding first 
mortgage bonds due in 1936, and assuming 
payment thereof. 

(b) Acquisition by the new company of 
the properties of the Gas Light Company of 
Columbus. 

(c) Issuing by the new company of first 
mortgage bonds and 7 per cent cumulative 
first preferred stock to cover the indebted- 


. 
\ 


Recent legislation ~ 


ness of the Columbus Electric Company, in- 
cluding the 1,750,000 coupon notes matur- 
ing July 1, 1922; $758,000 collateral trust 
5s to be called at 105 (requiring $795,900), 
_floating indebtedness of $240,000, and $50,- 
000 consolidation expenses estimated, Pro- 
vision may be made, if found feasible by 
the direetors of the new company, for con- 
verting the above preferred stock at the 
option of the holders into common stock. 
(d) Issuing the new company’s 7 per 
cent cumulative second preferred stock to 
be exchanged share for share for the out- 
standing 6 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock of the Columbus Electric Company 
and $228,700 of 6 per cent preferred stock 
of the Columbus Power Company, this be- 
ing all of the latter’s preferred stock not 
held by_the Columbus Electric Company. 
_ (e) Providing for an issuance aggregat- 
ing $1,500,000 of common stock by the new 
‘company, to be distributed share for share 
for the present common stock of the Colum- 
bus Electric Company. 


All notes and open accounts held by 
the Columbus Electric Company against 
its subsidiaries will be canceled. 

The initial capitalization of the Co- 
lumbus Electric & Power Company will 
total $10,095,700, of which $5,167,000 
will be in bonds and the balance in 
stock. A considerable amount of du- 
plication of corporate administration 
will be eliminated by the consolidation. 
Gross earnings of the combined prop- 
erties for the twelve months ended Jan. 
31 were $1,824,787. 


Financial 


News Notes 


Annual Meetings Held.—Annual 
meetings of the officers, directors and 
stockholders of the Michigan Railway 
and the Michigan United Railways were 
held recently at the general offices of 
the railway lines in Jackson. The old 
officers and directors of each company 
were re-elected. 


Nine Months Income $116,043.—For 
the nine months ended March 31, 1922, 
the report of the New York Railways 
shows a net income of $116,048, com- 
pared with a deficit for the correspond- 
ing period a year ago of $380,360. 
Though the operating revenue was 
some $52,000 less than in the nine 
months ended March, 1921, the operat- 
ing expenses decreased from $6,824,930 
to $6,214,134 for the nine months ended 
March of this year. 

Under Control of New Interests.— 
Day & Zimmermann, Inc., recently 
announced that through the purchase 
from Brown Brothers & Company of 
the controlling interest in the common 
stock of the York (Pa.) Railways the 
affairs and operation of the company 
will be brought under their supervision. 
No financing is contemplated at present. 
It is said that the deal involved 27,000 
shares. of stock held previously by 
Brown Brothers & Company. 

Lake Shore Property Reports.—The 
Lake Shore Electric Railway, Cleveland, 
Ohio, reports gross earnings for 1921 
of $2,080,980, against $2,699,342 for 
1920. Operating expenses and taxes 
decreased from $2,037,417 in 1920 to 
$1,682,184 in 1921. The net surplus, 
however, fell considerably below that 


of 1920, the 1920 figure being $327,035 
and the 1921 surplus being only $65,400. 
The number of passengers carried de- 
creased from -7,687,946 in 1920 to 
6,802,291 in 1921. 


Wants to Issue Securities.—To finance 
needed improvements and extensions of 
its lines in Gary, Ind., the Gary Street 
Railway has filed a petition with the 
Indiana Public Service Commission 
asking for authority to issue additional 
securities. The company plans to issue 
a total of $130,000 of twenty-year 5 per 
cent first mortgage gold bonds. It is 
believed the improvements will cost 
not to exceed $103,000, but the larger 
bond issue is asked to care for the 
expense of selling the bonds at a dis- 
count which will make them yield 7 
per cent to the purchasers. 


Four Months Report Made.—For the 
four months ended April 30, 1922, the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Rapid Transit Com- 
pany reports a net income of $806,348, 
against $540,110 for the same period 
in 1921. The total passenger revenue 
for the period from January to April, 
1922, inclusive, amounted to $13,486,680, 
a decrease of $431,508 over the same 
period in 1921. The total number of 
passengers showed a decrease of more \ 
than 6,000,000. In the 1921 period the 
number of passengers carried was 
279,758,158, compared with 273,717,648 
for the same period this year. 


Purchase Announced.—Purchase of 
the city lighting and power plant of the 
Ohio Electric Railway, in Lima, Ohio, 
by the American Gas & Electric Com- 
pany for a consideration said to be 
$1,000,000 was announced in Lima, on 
May 10, by the receiver of the Ohio 
Electric Railway, B. J. Jones. The 
deal was engineered by Drexel & 
Company, Philadelphia, acting for the 
bondholders. Reports are current in 
Lima that the American Gas & Electric 
Company also contemplates the pur- 
chase of the Lima city street car lines, 
which are at present operated by the 
Ohio Electric Company. The Lima 
plant has been supplying power for the 
city lines in Lima as well as furnish- 
ing city consumers with electricity for 
light and power. 


Would Have Commission Value Line. 
—Contending that an appraisement by 
the owners of $26,500 is exorbitant, the 
Commission Council of Green Bay, Wis., 
has petitioned the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission to have commission figures 
placed on the Bay Beach extension elec- 
tric railway line. Two miles of track, 
an indeterminate franchise and some 
equipment comprise the total of the 
line’s holdings. The city operates an 
amusement resort at the beach end of 
the line and last year leased from the 
owners and bought power. One mile of 
trackage is within the city limits and 
the Council contemplates devising some 
plan whereby the city can buy out- 
right and either operate the line as a 
municipal project or release it to the 
Wisconsin Public Service Company. 
The line is owned by A. W. Priest, Ap- 
pleton, Wis. 
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City Action Held Invalid 


Shreveport Railways Compelled to Re- 
turn to Five-Cent Fare on Legal 
Technicality 


The Shreveport (La.) Railways has 
returned to a 5-cent fare. This is the 
result of a decision in the case of Long 
vs. the city of Shreveport in which a 
rehearing was denied from the ruling 
of the State Supreme Court, holding 
that the 6-cent fare measure had not 
been legally enacted. There was no 
denial by the court, however, of the 
right of the city to authorize an in- 
crease and readoption under a read- 
vertisement. This the Council is pro- 
ceeding to do. 

It appears that back in 1920 the City 
Commission adopted an _ ordinance 
granting the Shreveport Railways the 
right to charge a 6-cent fare. The mat- 
ter was presented to the public for a 
vote and the increase was passed upon 
favorably by the citizens. Having 
failed in his efforts to defeat the propo- 
sition at the election Mr. Long filed suit 
to annul the election, alleging that the 
proceedings of the Mayor and Council 
in calling the vote were not in accord- 
ance with the procedure prescribed for 
such action. 

The District Judge sustained Mr. 
Long’s contention. The railway ap- 
pealed the case, agreeing to give rebate 
slips good for the extra cent in the 
event that the case finally went against 
it. This it has since been doing. 

In the case of Long against the 
Shreveport Railways the court on final 
decree reversed the judgment of the 
lower court. That ruling was in favor of 
the plaintiff in so far as it annulled the 
election by the people, holding the elec- 
tion valid and all steps leading up to the 
election legal and binding, but the 
court did decree that the subsequent 
action of the Council in putting on 
passage the final ordinance carrying the 
election into effect was irregular for 
want of technical compliance with the 
charter of the city giving to Council the 
right to put the ordinance on passage to 
carry the will of the people into effect. 
The decree reads as follows: 


For the reasons assigned, it is ordered 
adjudged and decreed that the judgment 
appealed from be annulled and set aside 
in so far as it annuls said election, which 
is hereby decreed to be valid. In all other 
respects said judgment is affirmed save 
and except that the Mayor and City Coun- 
cil of Shreveport be permitted, if they 
see proper, to give said required notice 
and to proceed on the authority granted in 
said election as if they had not as yet 
finally passed said ordinance. It is further 
ordered that the appellee pay the costs of 
this appeal. 


The rehearing upon this decree was 
refused on April 24. The Council is 
now proceeding to put the ordinance on 
final passage. 

The Attorney General of the State of 
Louisiana has since filed with the Dis- 
trict Court of Shreveport a petition 


asking that the Mayor and the Commis- 
sion Council be restrained from adopt- 
ing the ordinance putting into effect the 
6-cent fare, claiming that the State 
Public Service Commission has jurisdic- 
tion over the question. The District 
Judge has heard arguments on both 
sides of the question and has taken the 
matter under advisement. 

The question to be decided is whether 
the city of Shreveport had legal author- 
ity to grant franchises and exercise 
supervision and control over its public 
utilities prior to the adoption of the 
new constitution on July 1, 1921. 

It is contended by the State’s Attor- 
ney that without expressed specific 
authority granted by the State Legis- 
lature the city was without authority. 
That official says he can find no such 
authority granted to the city of Shreve- 
port. 


One-Man Cars Approved 
for Meriden 


“Tt is the judgment of the commission 
that the one-man Birney safety car 
affords a higher degree of safety than 
the present heavier two-man car, which 
is unequipped with similar automatic 
safety device,” says a decision of the 
Public Utilities Commission of Con- 
necticut in denying a protest by city 
officials of Meriden against the con- 
templated use by the Connecticut Com- 
pany of one-man cars on the Colony 
Street and East Main Street lines of 
the company in that city. 

Mayor H. T. King protested that it 
would be dangerous to permit the use 
of the cars due to the fact that on 
East Main Street there is a long steep 
hill just a short distance from a grade 
crossing on the main line of the “New 
Haven” road. 

The company claimed that one-man 
cars would be safer than the present 
two-man cars as the Birney cars are 
equipped with the latest safety de- 
vices. In addition the cost of operation 
would be materially lessened. During 
1921 there was a loss of about $40,000 
in Meriden and the receipts of the 
division thus far in 1922 have been 
running about 17 per cent less than in 
1920 
'-The commission said that it was 
difficult to perceive of what partic- 
ular usefulness an extra man would 
be on a car of which the motorman 
had lost control and that the safety 
devices with which the cars are 
equipped afford passengers every pro- 
tection that human ingenuity could 
devise. With reference to the element 
of danger at the crossings of the steam 
railroad the commission pointed out 
that crossings are protected by gate- 
men who are present for twenty-four 
hours each day and that as a precau- 
tion against a car becoming stalled 
when on the railroad tracks, the com- 


pany has provided at these crossings 
an electrified net with which the trolley 
pole would come in contact. 


Increased Fares Authorized— 
Economies Being Effected 


Permission to increase fares in the 
city of Springfield, Ohio, from 5 to 7 
cents, with stops at every other street 
intersection within the corporate limits, 
has been granted to the Springfield & 
Washington Railway, South Charleston, 
Ohio, by the City Commission. The 
action was taken by the commission on 
application of the company which was 
recently reorganized. The company’s 
application was given the support of 
the Springfield Chamber of Commerce 
and City Manager Edgar E. Parsons. 
Previously, the company’s franchise 
had called for a 5-cent fare with stops 
at all street intersections. 

The application is in line with the 
plans of the new owner of the trac- 
tion line to place it on a paying basis. 
Prior to the reorganization, application 
had been filed with the State Utilities 
Commission for authority to abandon 
service. The company, however, was 
purchased by George D. Baker of 
Washington Courthouse, who withdrew 
the application to abandon and an- 
nounced his intention of attempting to 
make the project pay. 

Another move toward economy was 
the removal of the station from the 
center of the city, where the rental was 
more or less excessive, to a cheaper lo- 
cation. Bus routes were also estab- 
lished to serve as “feeders” and -an 
agreement was reached with the Flag 
bus line of Washington Courthouse, 
whereby bus service to Springfield was 


discontinued. Under the agreement 
the buses now operate to South 
Charleston, where passengers for 


Springfield are transferred to the trac- 
tion line. 


Eight-Cent Fare Extended 


The Public Service Commission of 
Missouri has issued an order extending 
for six months from May 18, the 8-cent 
fare charge by the Kansas City Rail- 
ways. The company had displayed to 
the commission its earnings and esti- 
mated earnings, which showed about a 
million and a half excess over operat- 
ing expenses but a deficit considering 
fixed charges, of about $293,000. The 
city representatives consented to an 
extension of six months for the 8-cent 
fare, but objected to a longer extension 
because of the possibility that costs of 
coal and operating expenses might de 
cline by the time that the extension 
for six months had expired. 

The commission approved advertis- 
ing as a legitimate expense of utility 
operation, and explicitly instructed the 
company to use publicity methods for 
exploiting the sale of tickets and tokens 
at rates lower than 8 cents—tokens 
at two for 15 cents on cars, and tickets 
at five for 35 cents at many local 
points, where also books of 25 tickets 
are sold for $1.75. 
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More Fare Modifications 


Connecticut Experiments to Continue— 
Commission Recommends Use 
of Buses 


“The commission does not at this 
time deem it good public policy or 
warranted by the facts presented to 
make any general change in the rates 
outside of the test areas, but will re- 
tain jurisdiction over all pending cases 
for future determination.” This is a 
statement contained in a letter sent on 
May 11 by the Connecticut Public Util- 
ities Commission to president Lucius S. 
Storrs of the Connecticut Company. 

“We feel, however,” the letter states, 
“that a continuation of the tests with 
some modifications in both Norwalk and 
Bridgeport is justified and desirable in 
view of the results already’ shown.” 

The commission points out that peti- 
tions affecting rates are pending from 
Norwalk, Bridgeport, New Haven, 
Waterbury, New Britain and Hartford. 
In Norwalk and Bridgeport the present 
rates were put in under temporary 
order of the commission directing test 
periods subject to change as the com- 
mission may deem advisable. 

Suggestion is made by way of further 
experiment in Norwalk until July 1 
that 5-cent fares without transfer be 
established on all lines in that city. 
Weekly reports on this scheme are 
desired by the commission. 

The commission also suggests instal- 
lation of buses on lines not now paying 
which would cut the costs of operation. 

The commission said in part: 


The year 1920 resulted in an operating 
deficit for your company of $1,400,000, while 
the year 1921, which was the first period 
the 10-cent fare was in effect throughout 
an entire year, showed an income, after 
payment of operating expenses and of cur- 
rent taxes, but before payment of any re- 
turn on the value of_the property, of sub- 
stantially $750,000. It is estimated that if 
the present rates of fare remain in effect, 
the income for 1922 after payment of oper- 
ating costs but before payment of current 
taxes or any return on the value of the 
property, will be about $1,300,000. 4 

The higher rates instituted by authority 
of the commission have resulted in increas- 
ing the company’s revenue, but not suf- 
ficiently to allow a fair return on the value 
of the property as determined by the com- 
mission. It would be unfortunate so to 
readjust or reduce the rates of fare at this 
time as to put the company back in its 
previous condition, and at this writing con- 
ditions do not justify any extended experi- 
ment with rates of fare in new territory, 
especially as the State is now deriving 
benefit by reason of the payment of back 
taxes. 

The commission does not at this time 
deem it good public policy or warranted by 
the facts presented, to make any general 
change in the rates outside of the test 
areas, but will retain jurisdiction over all 
pending cases for future determination. We 
feel, however, that a continuation of the 
tests, with some modifications in both Nor- 
walk and Bridgeport, is justified and de- 
sirable in view of results already shown. 

Norwalk, for a long term of years, has 
not been a paying division. In November, 
1921, by order of the commission, there 
was established as an experiment or test, 
a short 5-cent zone on West Avenue, the 
result of which has shown a. financial im- 
provement over previous operations. All 
the lines in Norwalk are short and readily 
lend themselves to a short 5-cent zone sys- 
tem, although it is probable that the Dor- 
land’s Point line can never be successfully 
operated as a street railway line. The es- 
tablishment of a 5-cent zone system, with- 
out transfer in Norwalk, would undoubtedly 
increase the riding and afford acceptable 
service to the great majority of the travel- 
ing public, although for a limited number 
going through more than two zones the 
rates would be increased. It is impossible, 
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however, to make any equitable modifica- 
tion without creating a possible hardship 
upon a few, but the greatest good to the 
greatest number to a certain extent must 
have its influence. 

The commission suggests by way of 
further, experiment in Norwalk until July 
1, 1922, and until further direction by the 
commission, that 5-cent fares, without 
transfer, be established on each of the lines 
in Norwalk. 

If this suggestion is adopted by your com- 
pany, the commission would desire weekly 
reports of the revenue received on each 
line,-and as far as practicable a statement 
of revenues on the same lines during the 
preceding test period, and the period of 
last year, corresponding to the period of 
this experiment. The results shown by such 
an experiment should be of value in deter- 
mining the advisibility of establishing 
shorter 5-cent zones on other lines of your 
system where it would be practicable. 

At the hearing in Bridgeport in March, 
the Mayor of that city suggested that the 
present rates of fare be-continued, but 
modified, to allow the present 10-cent fare 
riders the option of using tokens now en- 
joyed by the 10-cent fare riders through- 
out other parts of the State. The commis- 
sion is of opinion that this is a reasonable 
suggestion and would recommend its adop- 
tion until July 1 and until further modifi- 
cation of the test rate. As in the case of 
Norwalk, the commission would desire your 
company to continue the submission of 
weekly reports. 

As you are aware, there are certain lines 
on your system which are not now paying 
and never have paid expenses. The in- 
stallation of buses on such lines, would 
lessen the cost of operation and permit an 
extension of service to sections not now 
being served, and possibly produce addi- 
tional revenue. 

The commission would appreciae an 
acknowledgment of this communication 
with a statement of the company’s atti- 
tude with reference thereto, particularly as 
ay the adoption of the suggestions made 

erein. 


Another City on Weekly Pass Plan 


The $1 weekly pass plan was put into 
effect in Meadville, Pa., on May 1 on the 
lines of the Crawford County Railways 
operated under lease by the Northwest- 
ern Pennsylvania Railway. The re- 
turns from sales for the first week were 
10 per cent over the receipts for. the 
previous week. The tickets are sold in 
stores and banks as well as in the cars 
and office of the railway. There is no 
change in the ticket and cash rate, 
namely 10 cents cash, with six tickets 
for 50 cents. The weekly pass plan 
for Meadville was referred to in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, issue of 
April 22. 


City May Lower Fare by 
Enacting Ordinance 


In an address before the Denver Bar 
Association on the regulation of public 
utility rates recently H. Robertson, at- 
torney for the Denver (Col.) Tramway, 
said that the City Council may at any 
time enact an ordinance regulating the 
fare at a lower figure than 8 cents 
authorized by the decision of former 
Federal Judge Robert E. Lewis. He 
pointed out that if the Council and the 
city enact a fare that in the opinion of 
the tramway is confiscatory, the tram- 
way will, as it has in the past, go into 
the courts and attempt to have the fare 
declared confiscatory. The burden of 
proving that a fare is confiscatory, Mr. 
Robertson said, always rests upon the 
tramway. 

Mr. Robertson said the tramway’s 
position in the recent fare litigation 
was that the city of Denver did not 
have the power to contract with a public 
utility with regard to rates and that 


the city could not enforce the 5-cent 
fare ordinance as a contract. A con- 
tract, he said, the courts would enforce 
regardless of whether the rates were 
confiscatory, but when the power of the 
city over rates is merely regulatory, he 
said, the courts are the final authority. 


‘Transportation 
Notes 


N ews 


Seven-Cent Fare to Continue.—Pa- 
trons of local lines of the Ohio Electric 
Railway will continue to pay a 7-cent 
fare for at least six months. The orig- 
inal grant of increased fare made two 
years ago was extended the fourth 
time by City Commissioner. Negotia- 
tions are under way for the sale of the 
property to eastern interests. 


Six-Cent Fare Reduction—The Gary 
(Ind.) Street Railway has received the 
permission of the Public Service Com- 
mission to reduce the fares from all 
parts of Gary to the Cudahy Chemical 
plant on Cline Avenue and the L. C. L. 
railroad yards on West Ninth Street. 
The present fare to the Cudahy plant 
and to the L. C. L. yards is 16 cents. 
The reduced fare will be 10 cents under 
a fifty-ride ticket plan, tickets will be 
good for ninety days. 


Will Place Traffic Markers.—The 
Houston (Tex.) Electric Company will 
soon place iron cone-shaped traffic 
markers to designate the safety zones 
on all street corners in the downtown 
section of the city where street cars 
stop to discharge or take on passengers. 
Wooden platforms are now in use, but 
it has been found that these platforms 
are inadequate. The City Council has 
just approved a request from the com- 
pany for authority to purchase 150 such 
traffic markers at a cost of $10 each. 

Automobile Interference: The Cause. 
—From April 16 to 30, inclusive, there 
were 111 accidents on the Pacific Elec- 
tric lines within the city limits of Los 
Angeles, according to a report filed on 
May 10 with the City Clerk by S. A. 
Bishop, general claim agent of the 
Pacific Electric Railway. The report 
showed that eighty-eight of these acci- 
dents were caused by collisions be- 
tween street cars and automobiles, 
while most of the remaining accidents 
were attributable to women falling 
from street cars. 


Temporary Lower Rates Asked.— 
With a view to stimulating traffic be- 
tween Gary and Valparaiso, Ind., and 
between Valparaiso and the lakes sur- 
rounding it, the Gary and Valparaiso 
Interurban Railroad has filed an applica- 
tion with the Indiana Public Service 
Commission for permission to put in a 
lower schedule of rates beginning on 
Memorial Day and extending to Labor 
Day. The new rates will make the fare 
between the two cities 3 cents cheaper 
than the fare over the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for the same haul. 
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L. T. Peck Retires 
as President 


Continues With the Honolulu Rapid 
Transit & Land Company as Its 
Board Chairman 


Announcement was recently made in 
far Hawaii by the Honolulu Rapid 
Transit & Land Company of the retire- 
ment after twenty-one years of valued 
service of L. T. Peck as president and 
his appointment as chairman of the 
board, with continuing oversight of the 
financial affairs of the company. 

Mr. Peck was born in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., in 1860. He attended public 
and private schools there and in Mil- 
waukee, where he was graduated from 
the high school. His first executive 
position was that of manager for 
eleven years of the company which es- 
tablished the Ohio Valley town of Ken- 
ova, in West Virginia, to which he gave 
its unique tri-state name. 

As an outcome of a pleasure trip to 
the Hawaiian Islands in 1900, he be- 
came interested in the plans of the 
newly formed traction system in Hon- 
olulu. He returned there shortly from 
West Virginia, and was appointed 
treasurer of the company and chairman 
of the executive committee of its di- 
rectorate. In 1904 he became its 
president. 


MODERNIZES SYSTEM 


From 1890 Honolulu had been served 
by an English tram company using 
antiquated mule-drawn cars upon 12 
miles of lightly constructed single 
track. The fares varied from 5 to 15 
cents, the main route being about 15 
miles in length. 

In 1903 the transit company bought 
out and scrapped the tram lines, sub- 
stituting its own, which consist of 
more than 30 miles of track very sub- 
stantially built and equipped and well- 
maintained. 

Service has always been provided 
(with 5-cent fares and free universal 
transfers) which has been satisfactory 
to the community and generally re- 
garded as exceptional by tourists from 
many lands who visit Hawaii at all 
seasons of the year. No strike has 
ever occurred. 

Operating costs have been relatively 
high compared with those of mainland 
cities of like size, yet the patronage 
and economies have been such that 
dividends have been regularly paid for 
eighteen years, the annual rate after 
1912 being 8 per cent, based for sev- 
eral years past on a capital stock issue 
of $2,000,000, which includes $892,500 
representing earnings used for exten- 
sions. The company has no debt. Its 
bonds, issued in 1902 and 1903, were re- 
deemed in 1917. 

Years ago Mr. Peck invented the 


al Mention 
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“zone” transfer ticket, which has in- 
variably prevented irregular circuit 
riding on a single fare over the Hono- 
lulu system. It was described in the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL of Oct. 20, 
1907, page 857. He has attended sev- 
eral conventions of the American 
Electric Railway Association. 

Under the title of “Honolulu Rapid 
Transit Company, Ltd.,” the traction 
system is entering upon a new era of 
operation under a recently enacted 
“fair-return-on-fair-value’” franchise 
which provides for control by the 
utility commission with constant right 
of purchase reserved to the munici- 
pality, and with right of amendment 
and repeal reserved to the Legislature 
of the Territory of Hawaii and to the 
United States Congress. 

During his long connection with the 


rapid transit company, Mr. Peck has 
also been active in other business 
fields, in which he continues, especially 
as president of the First. National 
Bank at Honolulu, which is the chief 
depository for the United States Gov- 
ernment in Hawaii. During the war 
period he served as chairman of the 
Territorial Central Committee for the 
Liberty and Victory Loans. 


Transition from Conductor 
to Physician 


Conductors have many times become 
railway presidents; they have become 
newspaper editors; they have, upon 
occasion, become bank directors. John 
T. King, who officiates for the Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) Street Railway, how- 
ever, is almost a doctor. He has now 
only three years more in the medical 
college of the University of Minnesota, 
one year of interneship, and three years 
of special study in Europe before he is 
ready to start upon his career as a 
medical specialist in diseases of the 
blood. As if conductoring and attend- 


-ing college were insufficient to keep a 
real man busy, Mr. King attends night 
school where he studies shorthand so 
that he may take down his medical 
lectures more fully. Mr. King is mar- 
ried, and is buying a home in Minne- 
apolis. He has already worked his 
way through high school. ; 

And though Mr. King is chiefly in- 
terested in red corpuscles and-~in de- 
termining the correct amount of iron 
the blood should contain, he rings up 
each fare as if his sole concern in life 
were receiving the money, registering 
the passenger, and notifying the motor- 
man to stop at the next block. 


Dr. Winslow Directs Health Work 
of Safety Institute 


The Safety Institute of America an- 
nounces the appointment of Dr. Charles 
Edward Amory Winslow as health su- 
pervisor. He will have charge of the 
new work planned by the institute, 
which includes, in addition to the pre- 
vention of accidents, the study of in- 
fluences which affect the health of in- 
dustrial workers. 

Dr. Winslow, who will supervise this 
new branch of the Safety Institute’s 
work, has for many years been a con- 
spicuous figure internationally in the 
field of health and sanitation. In addi- 
tion to his connection with the institute, 
Dr. Winslow is at present professor 
of public health of the Yale School of 
Medicine, lecturer at Teachers’ College 
of Columbia University, chairman of 
the New York State Commission on 
Ventilation and senior sanitarian of the 
United States Public Health Service Re- 
serve. 


Quarter Century of Service 


Although the Louisville (Ky.) Rail- 
way has had some strikes in the 
past twenty-five years, it has a total 
of eighty-seven men who have been 
with it for a quarter of a century or 
more. Of this number six are conduc- 
tors, twelve motormen; two colored 
janitors, fifteen trackmen; four car- 
house foremen; eight office employees; 
seven power house employees; twenty 
shop employees; twelve inspectors. 
Jacob Fishbach ranks first in years of 
service. His employment dates back to 
1868. Mr. Fishback is with the trans- 
portation department. The Louisville 
Courier Journal devoted an entire page 
in one of its issues to illustrations 
showing these .various groups of old 
employees and one group of the six 
members of the Co-operative Welfare 
Association’s general committee. 


Farewell for Mr. Colton 


J. W. Colton, new editor of Aera, 
the publication of the American Elec- 
tric Railway Association, was the honor 
guest at a dinner at Hotel Heublein, 
Hartford, Conn. The hosts were his 
associates on the Hartford Times, on 
which he has been one of the editors. 
Mr. Colton assumes his new duties at 
once. 
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The Biggest Job of Its Kind in the World 


Nearly Four Hundred Miles of Municipal Electric Railway at Detroit Now Under 
Management of Joseph S. Goodwin, Who Began His 


Career as a 


OSEPH H. GOODWIN has been 

chosen to manage the entire street 
railway service in Detroit, Mich. It 
was logical that he should have this post 
for he has had charge of the original 
system. of 100 miles of municipal lines 
in Detroit since construction of the 
city’s system was begun there. It may 
be only a coincidence—and it probably 
is—but “Joe” Goodwin is a man after 
Mayor “Jim” Couzens’ own heart. Mr. 
Goodwin has come up from the bottom. 


STARTED AS MoTORMAN 


This man upon whom will now fall 
the responsibility for operating the 
largest system of municipal street rail- 
ways in the world was a motorman back 
in 1895. Even now he is only 45 years 
old. But into those forty-five years has 
been packed a world of experience. If 
“Joe” Goodwin had not been progressive 
he would still be a motorman. He im- 
proved every job he ever held, and when 
he couldn’t improve the job he was on, 
he got another job. He didn’t always 
stick to the railway business either. 
And strange to say, he had made up his 
mind to quit the railway field altogether 
and had set the date for so doing, when 
a telegram from Detroit brought the 
first intimation that a new kind of op- 
portunity in the railway field was to 
come to him and hold him. 

All these years up to the time of his 
appointment to the Detroit post in 1920, 
Mr. Goodwin had been dreaming how 
he would run a railroad if the. oppor- 
tunity came to him to have the final 
say-so. And it did come to him with his 
appointment to the Detroit municipal 
railway. The sponsors for the munici- 
pal railway admitted they knew little 
or nothing about railroading. They 
picked a man for the job in whom they 
had confidence and they left him pretty 
much to himself to work out his own 
salvation. This was just what Mr. 
Goodwin wanted. It was an experience 
new to him in many respects, for al- 
though his reputation had been estab- 
lished as a worker and a handler of men, 
never before had the opportunity been 
presented to him to put into execution 
some of the ideas of management and 
men that had been developing with him 
since the days when he was on the front 
platform of a car himself. 


EXPONENT OF ONE-MAN CAR 


A volume might be written on the 
trying experiences of the starting of 
operation of the original municipal rail- 
way system in Detroit, and if such a 
tome were composed it would be largely 
a eulogy of the accomplishments of this 
man Goodwin from New England. He 
was one of the first electric railway 
operators to realize the place of the 
one-man car as a transportation agency 
and also one of the first to recognize 
that transportation can be sold like any 
other commodity. His methods, par- 


Trainman 


ticularly in selling transportation, were 
a revelation to Detroit. 

Mr. Goodwin is an_ indefatigable 
worker. His physical energy knows 
practically no bounds. Best of all he is 
approachable. Here is where he shines 
with the rank and file among men. 
They know that “Joe” Goodwin knows, 
for they know that he has been through 
the mill. Like nearly all other men of 
his kind Mr. Goodwin goes direct to the 
heart of things. He reaches by in- 
tuition, if you will, in a few seconds a 
conclusion that others would arrive at 
only after going laboriously through 
the dull processes of ratiocination. Such 
a man is always a mystery to some. 
They appreciate his worth, but to them 
the talent by which he succeeds is apt 
to appear uncanny. 


J. S. GooDWIN 


But it has been said that “Joe” Good- 
win was a motorman. So he was. As 
previously related this was back in 
1895. It was on a road in Massachu- 
setts that) he served first. Then Mr. 
Goodwin moved over into Rhode Island 
in the same kind of work. In 1901 Mr. 
Goodwin was still a motorman. This 
time he was with a road in Connecticut. 
When the opportunity came for ad- 
vancement Mr. Goodwin was found 
ready and waiting. He became a dis- 
patcher. Shortly thereafter the “Who’s 
Who in the Railway World,” as the 
JOURNAL’s biographical file of opera- 
ting officials is known, records that Mr. 
Goodwin had become manager of the 
Hartford & Springfield Street Railway 
at Warehouse Point, Conn. In 1917 he 
was made manager of the lines of the 
Connecticut Company in Bridgeport. 
This has always been one of the most 
difficult of that company’s properties to 
handle. This in brief is the record in 
railroading of the man now responsible 
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for running the local lines in Detroit. 
His career does, however, include a 
period when he was engaged in com- 
mercial pursuits for a Boston firm with 
his headquarters at Hartford. It is a 
big undertaking, this managing all the 
Detroit lines that has been handed to 
Mr. Goodwin, but it may confidently be 
expected that Mr. Goodwin will make 
good atit. That is what “Joe” Goodwin 
has been doing all his life—making 
good. A large factor in that process 
has been his energetic aggressiveness 
and willingness in capitalizing the ad- 
vantage of any new development in 
the art. 

Nothing that will improve operat- 
ing efficiency is being overlooked on 
the Detroit Municipal, for the whole or- 
ganization is to a remarkable degree a 
unit with him in the single purpose of 
making the municipal system a success 
—a success as measured by the stand- 
ards and equivalent requirements of 
private operation. Regardless of one’s 
views on the wisdom of municipaliza- 
tion of the street railways of any com- 
munity, one cannot but note with ad- 
miration the real accomplishment and 
service principles that reflect to Mr. 
Goodwin’s lasting credit in Detroit. 

The details of other organization as- 
signments in connection with the opera- 
tion of the municipal lines in Detroit 
are published elsewhere in this issue. 


“It Isn’t a System. It’s a Man” 


Thomas E. Mitten is the subject of 
a sketch by A. St. John in Barron’s for 
May 15 in the department “Men in Wall 
Street’s Eye.” Nothing that is new to 
readers of the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOUR- 
NAL is told by Mr. St. John about the 
career of the president of the Philadel- 
phia Rapid Transit Company in electric 
railway work, but the sketch is very 
entertainingly done. For that matter, 
the barest facts about Mr. Mitten make 
entertaining reading. 

Mr. St. John says that in view of 
Mr. Mitten’s great success in Philadel- 
phia the question naturally arises why 
his system cannot be put into effect 
elsewhere. Mr. St. John answers this 
by saying that Mr. Mitten himself be- 
lieves that his success is due to a 
system workable anywhere, but, says 
the writer, this belief is not shared by 
everyone else. As evidence of this Mr. 
St. John cites the remark of one man 
when it was suggested to try the Mitten 
plan of management in another large 
city. This man’s reply was: “It isn’t 
a system. It’s a man.” 


E. A. Butler Resigns 


EB, A. Butler, for the last two years 
trainmaster of the Interstate Public 
Service Company, Indianapolis, Ind., on 
its lines south of Seymour, has re- 
signed. He will be succeeded by George 
D. McLean, who has been with the 
corporation for fifteen years, but on the 
north end. Mr. Butler plans to engage 
in business at Columbus. Mr. McLean 
will. have his headquarters in New 
Albany. 
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Manufactures and the Markets 


DISCUSSIONS OF MARKET AND TRADE CONDITIONS FOR THE 
MANUFACTURER, SALESMAN AND PURCHASING AGENT 


ROLLING STOCK PURCHASES 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Changes in General Electric 
Directorate 


C. A. Coffin Retires as Chairman and 
Is Succeeded by O. D. Young—E. 
W. Rice, Jr., Succeeded as Pres- 

ident by Gerard Swope 


Following a meeting of the board of 
directors of the General Electric Com- 
pany, held in New York on May 16, C. 
A. Coffin retired as chairman and was 
succeeded by Owen D. Young, long 
associated with the company as vice- 
president. The position of president 
was filled by the election of Gerard 
Swope, president of the International 
General Electric Company, succeeding 
E. W. Rice, Jr., who requested to be 
allowed to devote his entire energies to 


tric Company, Mr. Coffin became its 
president and continued in that office 
until June, 1918. In that year he re- 
tired to make place for E. W. Rice, Jr., 
and became chairman of the board. 

E. W. Rice, Jr., who now has retired 
from the presidency, also came into the 
organization through the Thomson- 
Houston Electric Company, having been 
an assistant previously to Professor 
Thomson. He is also an inventor him- 
self, having taken out more than 100 
patents, and has given special atten- 
tion to the engineering side of the work 
of the General Electric Company. His 
engineering ability and judgment en- 
abled him to direct most successfully 
the engineering policy of the company. 
This is notably so in the case of the 
development of the tungsten lamp, 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1895. That fall he entered the em- 
ploy of the Western Electric Company. 
Starting from the bottom in the shops 
at Chicago, where he was first assigned, 
he worked his way up department. by 


department to an executive position. 


His first promotion was to the power 
apparatus engineering department as 
designing engineer. Next he organ- 
ized and was first manager of the com- 
pany’s St. Louis house, opened in 1901. 
Four years later he was called back to 
Chicago and made manager of the 
power apparatus department. When in 
1908 the company went out of the power 
apparatus field Mr. Swope was trans- 
ferred to New York as general sales 
manager, and in 1913 he was elected 
vice-president. This connection he sev- 
ered Jan. 1, 1919, to become president 
of the International General Electric 
Company. 
E. P. WALLER MADE MANAGER 
OF RAILWAY DEPARTMENT 


E. P. Waller has recently been ap- 
pointed manager of the railway depart- 
ment of the General Electric Company, 


GERARD SWOPE 


OWEN 


D. YouNG 


E. W. Ricp, JR. 


the further upbuilding of the scientific, 
engineering and technical phases of the 
company’s work and who will become 
honorary chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. Anson W. Burchard, for many 
year identified with the company as 
vice-president, with particular refer- 
ence to public utilities and foreign in- 
vestment, was elected vice-chairman of 
the board. J. R. Lovejoy, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales, was elected a 
director, as was also G. F. Morrison, 
vice-president. 

Mr. Coffin, the retiring chairman of 
the board, was one of the organizers in 
the early eighties of the Thomson- 
Houston Electric Company, one of the 
predecessors of the General Electric 
Company. With several associates, for 
the most part business men of Lynn, 
Mass., he became interested forty years 
ago in the electrical inventions of Prof. 
Elihu Thomson and took a most active 
part in the direction of the company 
formed to develop these inventions. 
Upon the consolidation in 1891. of this 
company and the Edison General Elec- 
tric Company to form the General Elec- 


steam turbine and a.c.-d.c. distribution. 
Mr. Rice was president of the A. I. E. E. 
in 1917-1918. 

Mr. Young, the new chairman of the 
board, is a lawyer by profession. He 
was born in Van Hornesville, N. Y., on 
Oct. 27, 1874, and is a graduate of St. 
Lawrence University and Boston Uni- 
versity Law School. He began the 
practice of law in Boston in 1896 and 
lectured on the subject of law in Boston 
University from 1897 to 1904. In addi- 
tion to his interest in the General Elec- 
tric Company he is chairman of the 
board of directors of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, director of the Electric 
Bond & Share Corporation, Bankers’ 
Trust Company and many other organ- 
izations. He was a member of the com- 
mittee of one hundred of the American 
Electric Railway Association in 1919-20 
and took an active part in its work. 

Mr. Swope, the new president, has 
had both an engineering and commercial 
training. He was born in St. Louis, 
Mo., on Dee. 1, 1872, and received his 
elementary education in the local pub- 
lic schools and was graduated from the 


of which department he has been as- 
sistant manager since 1912. J. G. 
Barry, who has heretofore held the two 
positions of general sales manager of 
the company and manager of the rail- 
way department, will devote his en- 
tire time to the work of the sales man- 
agership. 

Mr. Waller was born in Martinsville, 
Va., and was graduated from the Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute in the class 
of 1900. Following his graduation he 
entered the testing department of the | 
General Electric Company at its Sche- 
nectady Works. -After two years in 
the testing department he joined the 
staff of the publication bureau, assist- 
ing in writing and editing bulletins, in- 
struction books, technical letters, etc, 
When the General Electric Review was 
instituted he became associate editor. 
In the fall of 1903 Mr..Waller took up 
commercial railway work. 

Mr. Waller has for many years been 
active in the committee work of the 
American Electrie Railway Association 
and he is a member of the Engineers’ 
Club of New York. 
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- It Pays to Attend Auction Sales 


One electric railway company in a 
large city has paid special attention 
to auction sales of material suitable 
for the stock room and repair shops. 
The advertisements relating to these 
sales are carefully watched in the head 
office, and if any sale looks promising 
the supperintendent of equipment or 
other competent officer who knows the 
value of materials attends the auction. 
Here are some of the prices paid dur- 
ing the last six months or so for some 
equipment: 

Carbon steel drills up to 2 in. diam- 
eter, 30 cents a dozen; a 27s-in. high 
speed drill, which normally would cost 
$35, $5; some smaller drills which 
would cost about $6, 30 cents each; a 
miscellaneous lot of high-speed tool 
steel, 187 lb. for $3; lathe dogs of dif- 
ferent sizes, 10 cents each; emery 
wheels of different sizes, 10 cents to $1 
each; hack saw blades, which naturally 
would cost $3.50 a dozen, 14 cents a 
dozen; taps, from a half cent to 5 cents 
each; wood band saw, which normally 
would sell at about $300, $87. 


Some Figures on Tin Production 


For many years British Malaya con- 
tributed more than one-half of the 
world’s tin supply, and today the Fed- 
erated Malay States still hold first 
place as the largest individual pro- 
ducers, though the export has fallen 
from 50,837 tons in 1908 to 34,446 tons 
in 1921. The tin-ore exported from the 
hinterland is smelted in Penang and 
Singapore, and Straits tin takes the 
highest rank in the metal markets. Tin 
exports from the Straits Settlements 
ports to the four main importing coun- 
tries are: 


1913 1918 1919 19206 

£ £ £ £ 
United 

__Kingdom 7,039,338 3,199,592 4,823,872 4,006,851 


Unite 


States.. 3,565,588 10,493,452 6,991,629 8,527,794 
France... 519,129 1,773,173 700,342 843,663 
British 

India 

and 

Burma. 372,772 428,664 596,802 649,635 

In considering these figures, allowance must be 


made for the lack of shipping facilities to Europe and 
for other war influence. 


The amount of tin exported from the 
various ports of the Straits Settlements 
for the years 1913 to 1920 inclusive 
averaged 61,709 tons per year. 


Electrification Considered for 
Nationai Railways of Mexico 


Engineers are making a study of the 
practicability of electrifying two or 
more divisions of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico. It is stated that the 
power for the purpose of operating 
trains may be obtained from the plants 
of the Guanajuato Electric Light & 
Power Company and the Northern 
Power Company, which are situated in 
proximity to the two or more import- 
ant divisions of the railroad system. 
There is a surplus of power available 
at these plants, but should it be found 
that the National Railways can obtain 


\, 


chéaper power by constructing its own 
hydro-electric plant this will be done. 
An abundance of water power is avail- 
able at different localities adjacent to 
the divisions which are to be electrified. 


$45,000 for Equipment 


The International Transit Company, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., has purchased 
five-new modern cars at a cost approx- 
imately of $45,000. The cars will be 
placed in operation as soon as they 
arrive. They are equipped with the 
latest devices, are constructed of steel 
throughout and are furnished with ‘air 
brakes and automatic steps. 


Reports Equipment Will Come 
from U. S. 


It is reported by an official of Har- 
bin, Manchuria, that the contract for 
electrical equipment for the tramways 
of that city, including the power plant, 
has been awarded to the Hua Sheng 
Trading Company, representing an 
American firm. The amount involved is 
$2,270,000 gold. ‘The above-mentioned 
company is composed of Chinese and 
American interests, and the equipment 
for this contract will come largely from 
the United States. 


Houston Lines to Be 
Double-Tracked 


The Houston (Tex.) Electric Com- 
pany has placed orders for steel for im- 
proving its lines under the agreement 
with the city by which a sixteen-year 
extension to its franchise was granted, 
and 300 tons of steel rails are now en 
route, according to W. E. Wood, general 
manager. The steel will be used in re- 
laying and extending the double-track 
line on North Main and Louisiana 
Streets and in relaying the Leeland 
line. Double tracking of the Harrisburg 
line will come next, Mr. Wood said. The 
company has been granted authority 
by the City Council to double track its 
line on West Alabama and Roseland 
Streets at a cost of $3,900 and also to 
double track the same line on Haw- 
thorne Street from Tact to Audubon, 
at a cost of $3,800. Under the agree- 
ment of the traction company with the 
city by which the franchise was ex- 
tended sixteen years approval of all 
expenditures must be given by the City 
Council. 


Metal, Coal and Material Prices 


Metals—New York May 16. 1922 
Copper, electrolytic, cents per Ib 
oe wire eg cents per lb. . 
cents per Ib 

Zine; cents per Ib. . hee 5 
Tin, Straits, cents per HN lays sag nic howe 
Bituminous Coal, f.o.b. Mines 
Smokeless mine run, f.o.b. vessel, gta 

oads, gross tons. . Sse SOmnD 


Somerset mine run, Boston, ‘net tons...... 3.50 
Pittsburgh, mine run, Pittsburgh, net tons tales 
Frai Pas screenings, Chicago, net tons 4.125 


Central, th, screenings, Chicago, net tons 


Kansas ‘screenings, Kansas City, net tons 2.625 
Materiais 

Rubber-covered wire, N. Y. cents per lb.. 5.75 

yeseee roof wire base, N. Y., cents per lb. 15.50 


Cement,Chicago net prices, ‘without bags... $1.97 
Tenet ‘oil, (5-bbl. lots), N. Y., cente per gal. 96.00 
White lead, (100-lb. keg), N. ¥,, cents per Ib. 
Turpentine (bbl. lots), N.Y.. cents per gal. 


Department of Street Railways, De- 


troit, Mich., will probably purchase 
about 200 additional motor cars early 
this summer. 

Springfield (Mass.) Street Railway is 
making over between twenty and 
thirty cars of the double-truck type 
into one-man cars. 

Los Angeles (Cal.) Railway is plan- 
ning to have the first twenty-five cars 
of the order of fifty of 1,200 type in 
operation for the Christmas holiday 
rush traffic. The new cars are prac- 
tically the same type as the original 
twenty-five now in service. They will 
seat fifty-four passengers each, have 
an inclosed center section with opened 
sections at front and end. All the new 
cars will be equipped with multiple unit 
control. These cars are being built by 
the St. Louis Car Company and were 
mentioned in the issue of May 6. 

The Buffalo & Lake Erie Traction 
Company, Erie, Pa., the Erie Electric 
Motor Company, the Erie City Passen- 
ger Railway, the Erie, Reed Park & 
Lake Side Street Railway and the Buf- 
falo & Lackawanna Traction Company 
have been ordered to contract with the 
J. G. Brill Company for twenty-five 
one-man safety cars for operation by 
the Erie & Suburban Railway in the 
city of Erie, Pa. The agreement for 
the leasing of the cars and payment 
provides that the cars are to be single- 
truck, double-end, equipped with Birney 
safety motor car bodies complete with 
G. E. 264-A motor equipment, K-63 
double end control, G. E. air brakes and 
safety devices, C. P.-25 compressors 
and Brill No. 79 E-1 trucks. Mention of 
this order is made elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Track a iaaway 


Grand Forks (N. D.) Street Railway 
expects to rebuild within the next three 
weeks 1 mile of single track in paved 
area with new 70 lb. International steel 
ties. 

Eastern Massachusetts Street Rail- 
way, Boston, Mass., is considering the 
question of extending the tracks of the 
company through Brookings and French 
Streets, Lowell, Mass. 

Hutchinson (Kan.) Interurban Rail- 
way within the next month will re-tie 
and pave 4,500 ft. of track. The work 
will be a rock ballast job with 2 in. 
of rock asphalt material for the finish 
surface. 

Holyoke (Mass.) Street Railway may 
be asked to relieve congestion in a 
busy quarter. A petition is before the 
Holyoke Board of Public Works calling 
for relocation of the tracks in Main 
street from Dwight Street to Cross 
Street. It is asked that the tracks be 
moved 4 ft. to the east to give room 
for two vehicles to pass abreast. 

Gary (Ind.) Street Railway is plan- 
ning to reconstruct its tracks on Broad- 
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way from the Wabash Railroad to the 
north terminus at the steel mill gates. 
This track will be laid on steel ties 
in conerete and on 6-in. concrete foun- 
dation. It is also desired to build an 
extension on Ambridge Street north 
from Fifth Avenue to the gates of the 
American Bridge Company. 

Millville (N. J.) Traction Company 
has been requested by the Borough 
Commissioners of Vineland to pave 
Landis Avenue or remove the tracks 
from that thoroughfare. The commis- 
sion says that if this is not done it 
will take the matter up with the Board 
of Public Utility Commissioners. Busi- 
ness men of Vineland declare that they 
would rather have a uniformly paved 
avenue than the trolley tracks. 

Cleveland (Ohio) Railway through its 
president, John J. Stanley, has an- 
nounced that extensions are going for- 
ward. The company is building one of 
the extensions in the southwestern sec- 
tion of the city along Broadview Road 
and the other extension in the south- 
easterly section along Cedar Road. 
The extensions involve an expenditure 
of $200,000 and will add 2 miles of 
single track to the system. 


Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., through the 
Powers-Kennedy Contracting Corpora- 
tion has ‘started on the extension of 
the Queensboro subway from Grand 
Central. Station to West Forty-first 
Street and Eighth Avenue. The con- 
tract was awarded for $3,867,138. The 
contractors have promised to rush the 
work and keep the streets clear of 
obstructions as far as possible. 


Dallas (Tex.) Railway proposes that 
its next extension shall be a line out 
Lindsley Avenue through the East Side 
addition to connect with the Mount 
Auburn and Park View lines, accord- 
ing to W. M. Holland, president of the 
company. This line would traverse a 
section of the city now thickly popu- 
lated and would afford car service to 
many residents now several blocks re- 
moved from the nearest line. The line 
would be about 1 mile long. 

Tiffin, Fostoria & Eastern Electric 
Railway, Fosteria, Ohio. The contract 
for the Columbus Avenue paving in 
Fostoria was awarded by the County 
Commissioners April 4. It provides for 
a 2-in. bituminous top on an 8-in. con- 
crete base. The railway company will 
improve the street between rails of its 
track with stone with a tar or bitumi- 
nous binding. Because the company’s 
franchise in Fostoria is soon to expire 
and because of narrowed profits due to 
motor truck and motor bus competition, 
Fostoria and county officials agreed to 
permit the company to improve with 
stone. 

Northwestern Ohio Railway & Power 
Company, Oak Harbor, Ohio, has se- 
cured the right of way south of Port 
Clinton, Ohio, for constructing about 
2 miles of 22,000-volt transmission line. 
Work on this line will be started at 
once and when completed it will be 
possible to remove the present 22,000- 
volt line from Sixth Street, Port Clin- 


ton. Six miles of the overhead con- 
struction east from Port Clinton, Ohio, 
is being rebuilt, the 000 trolley wire 
being replaced by 0000 wire, which will 
greatly improve service in that section. 

Utah Light & Traction Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, has begun its 
annual spring repair work on many of 
its tracks and the pavement coming 
under its control. Many important im- 
provements are contemplated, includ- 
ing the re-laying of tracks in some 
sections and entire new roadbed con- 
struction in others. The company plans 
to use reinforced concrete slabs in- 
stead of laying paving blocks along the 
work. After the ties and steel have 
been laid the outside of the rail will 
be paved with cement slabs 4 ft. long 
and 18 in. wide. The inside slabs will 
be 1 ft. in width. 

Connecticut Company, New Haven, 
Conn., is planning to tear up the tracks 
and bedding on Main Street, Middle- 
town, and will put in a new bedding and 
replace the trackage. The cost will 
be in the neighborhood of $35,000 and 
the work will be done by the com- 
pany’s own work crew. The city of 
Middletown recently requested the Con- 
necticut Company to put the line in 
proper condition before the city went 
ahead with the new reinforced concrete 
pavement on Main Street, for which the 
contract has been awarded at a cost 
of $135,000. 


Power Houses, Shops 
and Buildings 


Western Ohio Railway, Lima, Ohio, 
is adding 18 ft. to the 170-ft. smoke- 
stack of the generating station at St. 
Mary’s. 

Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & 
Power Company, Baltimore, Md., which 
supplies power for operating the cars 
of the United Railways & Electric Com- 
pany, plans to extend its present sub- 
station in McClelland Alley. The con- 
tract for the electrical equipment has 
been awarded to the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company. It 
consists of a 16,000-amp., 25-cycle 
booster converter with an air blast 
transformer and switchboard. The 
converter will be installed in place of 
an 8,000-amp. unit which is at present 
in use. 

Interstate Public Service Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., operator of the In- 
dianapolis & Louisville traction line, is 
planning to construct a freight terminal 
at Kentucky Avenue and South Street 
in Indianapolis, which will improve 
shipping facilities. The new terminal 
will be a one-story brick and steel 
structure with 420 ft. frontage on Ken- 
tucky Avenue. It will be 35 ft. wide 
and will cost about $90,000. Construc- 
tion work will begin as soon as the 
contract is awarded. The aim, Harry 
Reid, president of the company, said, 
is to complete it as soon as possible so 
that congestion at the Market Street 
freight house can be relieved. Con- 
struction of the building will be under 


the supervision of the Interstate Ter- 
minal Realty Company, organized as a 
holding company, the capital stock of 
which is $90,000. 


Professional Note 


Arthur L. Mullergren, consulting en- 
gineer, formerly member of the firm of 
Benham & Mullergren, consulting engi- 
neers of Kansas City, announces the 
opening of offices at 555 Gates Building, 
Kansas City, Mo., and 1705 Equitable 
Trust Building, New York City, for a 
consulting engineer practice, specializ- 
ing in electric light, power plants, etc. 
He will engage in the design and super- 
vision of construction of such works 
and the making of investigations, re- 
ports, appraisals. and handling rate 


cases. 


The J. G. Brill Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., announces the resignation 
of W. M. Lycett as purchasing agent, 
effective May 15. B. O. Brill has been 
appointed as his successor. 

Metal & Thermit Corporation, New 
York, N. Y., announces the removal of 
its Pittsburgh branch office from 1427 
Western Avenue to 801-807 Hillsboro 
Street, Corliss Station, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. W. E. Clarke, power engineer of 
Dwight P. Robinson & Company, ad- 
dressed the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers at the annual 
meeting at Atlanta on May 10 and 11 
on boiler room performance and prac- 
tice at the Colfax power station of the 
Duquesne Light Company. 

The American Supply Company, 
Providence, R. I., has been appointed 
agent for the Providence district to 
represent the Quigley Furnace Special- 
ties Company of New York, manufac- 
turers of Hytempite. The Quigley 
products are warehoused in Providence 
for quick delivery to local points. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company announces that in future 
copper coils only will be furnished for 
water-cooled transformers. These will 
be furnished at the same price as was 
previously charged for iron coils. The 
officials of the company consider the 
copper coils more durable than iron, and 
as these are to be furnished without 
increased cost to their customers a 
benefit of am average price reduction of 
about 4 per cent results. 


New Advertising Literature © 


Poughkeepsie Paint Company, Ine., 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., has issued a book- 
let describing the sanding filler “Fil- 
kote.” The booklet also contains 
formulas for oil and japan fillers. 

The J. G. Brill Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has recently issued Bulletin 
No. 259 descriptive of the Brill 77-E 
Truck and Bulletin No. 262 descriptive 
of the Brill No. 50-E Truck. 


